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PRESENT KNOWLEDGE AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
BIBLE. 


THE Bible has been the chief book of humanity for more than 
eighteen hundred years. As a book of religion and morality, 
GROWTH OF and also as a book of history and literature, it has 
INTEREST IN received the greatest and best attention of men. 
oe The knowledge of the Bible has been counted the 
most important furnishing of the mind and heart, and the influ- 
ence of the Bible has been supreme in the lives of those who 
have made modern civilization. The Bible was never known as 
well, nor was its influence ever so great, as at the present time. 
People sometimes speak now as though the Bible were receiving 
less attention than formerly. This, however, is not the case. 
The number of Bibles which are printed every year has increased 
enormously, and the number of person’ who read the Bible has 
also increased. 


The difference is not so much in the amount of attention which 
the Bible receives, as in the way in which the Bible is used and 
viewed. Family worship is not so common as a 
THE CHANGE OF 
Use ano View &eheration or two ago, but this is not because piety 
has declined, or the Bible become less valued; 
rather, it is due to the changing customs in family life and the 
modern “rush” of business, school, and society. The commit- 
ting of Scripture to memory is also less frequent than formerly, 
but this is not because the Bible is thought to be superseded 
by other religious literature; rather, because ‘“‘committing to 
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memory” is in these days a disputed pedagogical method. 
Undoubtedly there is a loss that comes from the decline of 
family worship and of Scripture memorization. Both should be 
re-established. 

This loss, however, has been more than compensated by a 
better way of reading and applying the Bible. Whereas formerly 
it had been the custom to use the Bible almost wholly as a devo- 
tional book, and as a sort of mystical guide to conduct and 
belief, the rise of the modern historical spirit has brought think- 
ing people largely to view the Bible from a historical standpoint, 
and to study it in a historical way. Not that the Bible has come 
to be regarded as antiquated and having no present value, but 
that its value for the present must be ascertained by an intelli- 
gent understanding of its origin and characteristics, and its mean- 
ing to those who wrote the several books. In other words, 
there are principles of interpretation which must be applied to 
the Scripture in order to obtain their meaning for us. To know 
what these principles of interpretation are, and to apply them 
competently, requires ability, knowledge, and training. 

The total gain from this change is very great, although as yet 
it fails to be appreciated by many people. Those who note the 
decline of the former use and view of the Bible, but do not per- 
ceive the ascendency and superiority of the modern use and 
view, think that the Bible has suffered eclipse. Yet nothing can 
be farther from the fact. The better understanding of the Bible 
which has now come to prevail improves the use and extends 
the influence of the Bible in a way never before attained. 


In unenlightened periods of history, and among unintelligent 
people, misconceptions about the Bible, misinterpretations of 
THE BIBLE its meaning, and false applications of its teaching 
NEITHER A FETICHhave existed. It is not strange that survivals of 
‘NORA TALISMAN these ideas and practices may be found today. 
Even yet there are those who look upon the Bible as a “divine 
deposit” direct from the pen of God, not given through men or 
mediated to men, with no human element or limitation, as com- 
plete and absolute a revelation as God could ever make. The 
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book is conceived as having a mysterious sanctity about it, to be 
appreciated in a sort of religious ecstasy in which, as Paul said 
of the tongue-speaking at Corinth, ‘‘the mind is inactive.” The 
very paper and ink of the book are thought to be “holy,” and 
the material presence of the book is believed to bring blessing, 
like the handkerchiefs and aprons which had been in contact 
with Paul’s body (Acts 19:12). Such persons think the Bible 
a book not to be studied or understood in an ordinary sense, but 
a sort of fetich or idol to be worshiped, or to be consulted like 
an oracle. The custom has been seriously practiced of opening 
the book at random to find a passage for specific guidance, a 
proceeding analogous to the casting of lots. This idea and 
use of the Bible is similar to that which has obtained in the 
Roman Catholic church with regard to the mysterious resident 
efficacy of the bread and wine of the Lord’s Supper. The whole 
general conception out of which such a view arises is a part of 
the superstition of the unenlightened mind. To worship the 
Bible without intelligently appreciating it, or to consult the 
Bible for guidance without knowledge and judgment as to how 
its utterances are to be applied to one’s own affairs, is an action 
of superstition. 


During the last fifty years we have seen, as perhaps never 
before, the error and the bad effects of the superstitious concep- 
a and use of the Bible. The extension of popular 


RECORD OF education has produced a general intelligence, and a 
Goo's historical knowledge and judgment, which require 
REVELATION 


that the Bible shall be understood and applied 
rightly. Men have come to consider what the Bible is, why it 
exists, and what is its mission in the world. 

The Bible is a collection of books which were written at dif- 
ferent times by different persons for specific purposes, and out 
of particular situations. The chief aim and interest of the biblical 
writers was religion and morality. They found God present in 
the world, working out a certain great and beneficent plan for 
man. They found him also within their own experience inform- 
ing their thought, their character, and their activity. To their 
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minds the universe came from God, and existed to fulfil his will. 
Moreover, he himself was present in power, wisdom, and love to 
work out in men and through men his eternal purposes. The 
biblical writers sought to express for the religious and moral 
benefit of their fellow-men the conception and experience of God 
which they themselves had. In other words, God was revealing 
himself continuously in them and through them, in the events of 
life which they observed or with which they were connected, and - 
in the phenomena of nature. The world was alive with God. 
These men saw him, felt him, and heard him. 

For this reason they wrote these books, and it is this element 
in them that has made the Bible a treasure-house of religious and 
moral wisdom, and an inspiration to the best there is in the world. 
They wrote to and for their own generation, with all that is therein 
involved as to point of view, mode of thought, style of expression, 
and concrete instruction. Nevertheless, they were dealing with 
eternal truth and with the permanent principles of character and 
duty ; they had a true vision of God and righteousness and human 


obligation. Therefore their messages have a surpassing perma- — 
nent value. And in the gospels we have a trustworthy and ade- 
quate record of Christ’s own life and teaching, which reveal to 
us in a unique and supreme way what God would have men know 
and do. 


It is because the Bible contains these records of God’s reve- 
lation, and these accounts of the religious and moral growth of 
Tue Pracrican MEN, that the Bible is for us also a book supremely 
VALUE OF worthy of men’s knowledge, and worthy of the 
THE BIBLE greatest influence which it can exert. It is one 
thing to exalt the Bible simply because it has been stamped with 
the signet of previous generations of Christians, without ascer- 

taining a particular valuation of it for ourselves at the present 
"time; it is quite another thing, and the thing of chief importance, 
to exalt the Bible because we know by an intelligent acquaintance 
with it, and judgment of it, that it now contains the highest wis- 
dom and the greatest inspiration regarding matters of religion 
and morality. 
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Historical students of the Bible surpass the conventional wor- 
shipers of the Bible in their exaltation of its practical value for 
men today. It is sometimes incorrectly assumed that people 
who study the Bible historically study it so because they think it 
merely a narrative of past facts which have no present signifi- 
cation. But the fact is that the historical study of the Bible has 
been the efficient means of making the Bible practically under- 
stood, and of revealing its practical significance for the present 
generation. The change of use and view of the Bible will be in 
its outcome entirely for the good of the Bible and of humanity, 
because it enables men to use the Bible correctly for what it is. 


The Bible has not yet accomplished its full mission. In God’s 
providence it has existed and now exists for the purpose of guid- 
7s Fuuesr 9 and inspiring men to true religion and morality. 
INFLUENCE It has in part performed this mission, as we well 
YET TO COME know, because the Bible more than any other body 
of literature has made the religion and morality of the present 
time. But true religion and true morality have been as yet only 
partially achieved, and the greater part is still to come. The 
fullest influence of the Bible is therefore still in the future, and we 
who labor today to exalt the Bible are seeking to secure its true 
and complete influence in the world. No one therefore can have 
a higher appreciation of the practical value of the Bible than the 
historical student of it, and no one can labor more effectively for 
the accomplishment of its ultimate purpose than he. The exten- 
sion of the historical study of the Bible is the best thing that we 
can now do to bring about the true understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the book. Many thinking people will not continue to use 
the Bible in the superstitious or erroneous way which is still more 
or less.in vogue from the past. They will, however, use it and 
be influenced by it when they, by a historical study of the book, 
understand the Bible as it was and as it is. To promote the true 
understanding, appreciation, and use of the book is therefore the 
present obligation of all those whose interest, ability, and training 
qualify them to teach the Bible. 
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THE PLACE OF SACRIFICE AMONG THE PRIMITIVE 
SEMITES. 


By PROFESSOR SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, PH.D., D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


THERE is but one way of determining the place of sacrifice 
among the primitive Semites, and that is by studying the 
Semitic type at a stage where primitive conditions may be 
found." 

Such a type may be best observed in Syria and Arabia to- 
day. It is more primitive than any which can be discovered 
in the literature of the Assyrians or the Hebrews, because they 
usually exhibit a much later stage, though some of its most 
important features may be recognized in such an account as is 
given of the religion of the Arabs by Wellhausen in his Reste 
arabisches Heidentums.? The main difficulty in determining the 
type through ancient literature is that a sufficient number of 
examples do not exist for a satisfactory induction. On the 
other hand, the investigator who moves among representatives 
of primitive Semitism can gather manifold examples of every 
important usage, so that, instead of having a meager outline of 
primitive rites, he can draw a complete picture. I cannot enter 
into the discussion of the question whether primitive peoples 
exist today. Fixity of custom is claimed by the oriental, who 
has not come under the influence of modern civilization, and, so 
far as I know, is conceded by all oriental scholars.3 As I have” 
discussed this subject in another place,+ I pass on to the consid- 
eration of my theme. , 


* Cf. “Discoveries of a Vicarious Element in Primitive Semitic Sacrifice,” 
Expositor, London, 1902, pp. 128-34. 

? Berlin, 1891. 

3£.g., Count Landberg, of Munich, who has traveled twelve years in Syria, 
Palestine, and Arabia, writes in regard to Primitive Semitic Religion Today: “Sie 
haben Recht: das Altertum lebt noch, wenn man versteht es heraus zu finden.” 

4 Primitive Semitic Religion Today, Chicago, 1902. 
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1. The altar for fire-offerings did not exist among the 
primitive Semites.’ Examples of a very early use of fire-offer- 
ings and altars among the Babylonians have no bearing upon 
this question.® Institutions still in existence among certain 
peoples may exhibit the earliest stage of development, while 
those among a people like the Babylonians may show an 


BELKA ARABS IN HARVEST FIELD. 


advance which has left that primitive stage milleniums behind. 
The altar for fire-offerings stands at the end of a development 
rather than at the beginning. 

2. Sacrifice consisted simply in slaughtering. This is indi- 
cated by the terms used respectively in Arabic, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic. These are dabaha, zabah, debah. 

Lane’ renders dabaha: ‘ He slaughtered (for food, or sacri- 
ficed) an animal, or a sheep or goat, or anox oracow.... 

5 Cf. WELLHAUSEN, p. 


W. Hayes WARD, “ Altars and Sacrifices in the Primitive Art of Babylonia,” 
Primitive Semitic Religion Today, pp. 266-77. 


7 Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. 
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(in the manner prescribed by the law, i. e.) by cutting the wadajéni 
(or two external jugular veins).’’ The result of such slaughter- 
ing is known from one part of Syria to the other as fejr ed-dem,® 
“the bursting forth of blood.” The word didh, according to 
the same eminent authority, signifies ‘‘an animal prepared for 
slaughter (or sacrifice; that is, an intended victim; [see also 
dabihtin, which occurs in this sense in a tradition as applied to a 
human being], or an animal that is slaughtered or sacrificed) .” 

As is well known, the Hebrew word zabah (cf. the modern 
Egyptian pronunciation of dabah as zabh), while it meant origi- 
nally “‘to slaughter,” is in the great majority of Old Testament 
passages applied to sacrifice, but it is to be understood primarily 
of the slaughtering of the victim. 

The Aramaic dédah has a similar signification and applica- 
tion. 

3. I pass now to consider the primitive place of sacrifice. 
This is simply the spot where the sacrifice may be killed or the 
animal slaughtered. In Arabic the word maddah signifies both 
“altar” and ‘“‘slaughter-house.” Nor is there reason to believe 
that among the primitive Hebrews or Aramzans mizbéah, or 
madhbah, signified anything different. It was only after a long 
evolution that it came to indicate a place upon which wood, 
fire, and the offering were brought. / 

Of this primitive stage there are abundant examples among 
the Arabs and Syrians today. 

4. There are two primitive places of sacrifice. 

a) Atthe shrine of some being who has the value of God to the 
worshiper, or at least of some being of whom he stands in fear, 
for it may be doubted whether the primitive orientals have any 
other motive than fear in religion. The shrines to which sacri- 
fices are brought range from a circular wall of stones around a 
supposed grave, all of the crudest description, to a building 

® Cf. Lane: “ fajara, He clave (a thing) cut, or divided (it) lengthwise: this is the 
primary signification, whence several others to be mentioned below are derived... . . 


He broke open a dam of a river or the like, that the water might break, burst, or pour 
through.” 


9“ A place where victims are immolated, altar, slaughter-house.”— WORTABET 
AND PorTER, Arabic-English Dictionary (Beir(it, 1893), s. v. 
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known as a kubbeh. Wherever a divine being may be conceived 
of as dwelling —whether in a tree, in a fountain, in a crack ina 
rock ®—there is the place to which the sacrifice is brought. It 
is not a matter of indifference where it is killed, though there is 
a great variety of usage; but if the individual cases are exam- 
ined, it will be seen that, where the attempt is. made to sacrifice 


A KUBBEH. THE SHRINE OF SHEIK HASAN AT KEFRON. 


at the shrine at all, it is always on, or before, the entrance, or, 
if at a fountain, it is in the water where the we/i is supposed 
to be. 

In the case of a shrine under the open heavens, or a building, 
if I asked the Arabs or Syrians the question, ‘‘Where is the sac- 
rifice killed ?’’ the answer always was, ‘‘Near the door, or on 
the threshold.’”’** | The significance in either case is the same. 
The welé” is regarded as having his dwelling in either a stone or 

10 Such is the shrine of Mar Saba, near Yebriid. 

™ Victims are often slain at Kerak and southward on the roof, so that the blood 


will run down the lintel. 
72 Arabic term for “Saint ;” cf Primitive Semitic Religion Today, p. 76. 
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a tree or a fountain, or inside the circular wall where his grave 
is reputed to be, or in the building known as the uddeh. Such 
residence is definitely affirmed and is implied in taking certain 
sacrifices, as for example flocks, around the makdm or mezér 
three times. As I have said, they fear this being and desire to 
placate him, or they fear God and desire the good offices of the 
welt with that dreaded deity. The phraseology used indicates 
that they conceive him as having his seat at a given place. It is 
often customary to put blood on the lintel and the doorposts. 
This is explained by the natives as being equivalent to anannounce- 
ment that his sacrifice has arrived. It is as if the worshiper were 
to say to the saint: ‘Take your sacrifice.’”’ As those who go to 
the shrine of Nebi Alisha‘ at Rabarib in the Hauran say: “zkbal 
nidrak ya alisha‘ ya abu en-nir,” so when they sacrifice to Chudr 
at Bet Ras they say: “adilt nidrak ya chudr.” The smearing 
of the lintel or doorposts of a shrine with blood is equivalent to 
a man taking his receipt from the saint that he has actually pre- 
sented the sacrifice. Sometimes, in order that it may be properly 
signed and sealed, he leaves the wasm mark of his flocks or herds °* 
in blood inside the shrine, as at Abu ‘Ubeida, about two hours 
and a half northwest of Hama.% Another expression which is 
employed indicates the idea that the saint is at the shrine, inas- 
much as a sacrifice is said to be brought to the face of the saint, 
la-waj chudr. 

There can be no doubt then that wherever the worshiper 
slaughters his cow, or sacrifice designed for a given saint, such a 
madbah is. regarded as being definitely before the saint. 

We find traces of the same idea in the Old Testament. Agag 
was hewn to pieces before the Lord in Gilgal (1 Sam. 15 : 33);- 
so, according to E, Yahweh was conceived of as being in the tent 
of meeting (Exod. 33:7-11); so in P C the man who has a 

,sacrifice to offer brings it to the door of the tent of meeting, 
and is directed to “kill the bullock before the Lord” (Lev. 4: 4). 
Here, indeed, there is an altar which is before the tent of meet- 
ing. Theideaof the situation of the place of sacrifice is the same 
as among the primitive Semites. 

13 [bid., p. 193. 
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6) The other primitive place of sacrifice is at the dwelling. of 
the one offering it, whether that be cave, tent, or permanent 
building. The necessity for such sacrifice was expressed by the 
sheikh of Kafr Harib, above the Sea of Galilee, when he said: 


For the new house they sacrifice a victim on the threshold, and a woman 
takes the blood to secure the safety of the new house, because every place, 
land, or spot on the earth 
has its own dwellers, lest 
one of the family die on 
this land, Because it is 
not theirs they redeem 
the family by a fedou, 
one or all,™ 


In other words, the 
sheikh designed to 
say that every place 
is inhabited by some 
divine being, or some 
jinn. The Arabs are 
in continual fear of 


the jimm. When the 


people of Kerak go 
out into the harvest 
fields they often 
occupy caves, but not 
until they have killed 
a sacrifice at the 
entrance, to the jemm.*5 
Every new tent, every 
new house, is thought 
to be inhabited by these spirits. We seem to have a trace of 
this ancient idea in Matt. 12: 43-45, where the unclean spirit 
who has gone out of a man returns to his dwelling with seven 
other spirits worse than himself. These are nothing else than 
the jimm whom every Arab and every uneducated Syrian fear 
today. Hence it is that no sane man, observant of the cus- 


MA‘LULA, SEAT OF SHRINE OF MAR THEKLA. 


Journal, XVI, summer of 1902. 
3 Cf. Primitive Semitic Religion Today, p. 184. 
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toms of the country, would think of taking up his abode ina 
new tent or house without first offering a sacrifice. This cus- 
tom is so inwrought into the life of Syrians and Arabs that 
even an educated Protestant, a man of far more than ordinary 
intelligence, could not resist the clamor of his friends and neigh- 
bors, both Moslems and Christians, when, on finishing a new 
house, he thought to intermit the custom. To relieve their 
minds from the fear of some impending ill to himself or family, he 
permitted a sheep to be killed on the doorstep. The same custom 
was illustrated in the experience of an American missionary in 
Syria. When she first set up her hospital tent among the Arabs, 
they insisted on killing a victim at the entrance; and when in 
another place her hospital was finished, much to her dismay, they 
stained her clean steps leading to the entrance with the blood of 
a sacrifice. In some parts of the country if the Arabs make 
repairs on an old tent they think it necessary to kill a sacrifice in 
front of the tent and put some of the blood on the face of the 
tent (waj el-dét). 

In Hums I was told if a man bought a new house and the 
inhabitants had been unlucky, that is, had had illhealth or death, 
before moving into the house, the owner makes some change and 
offers a sacrifice. The change usually consists in taking up the 
old stone on the threshold and laying a new one in its place. 
Then the sacrifice is offered on that threshold. They call it pre- 
senting a kaffarah, in order that no evil may befall them. Sucha 
house would be described as maskin, that is, inhabited by the jim. 
Undoubtedly the sacrifice between the feet, for the returning 


_ pilgrim from Jerusalem or Mecca, or for anyone who has been 


away for a long time, where it is killed either before the entrance | 
or on the threshold, is based on the same idea that one who has 
been absent fur a long period needs to make his peace with the 
jinn. 

It is a question whether the threshold, on which the sacrifice 
is often slain, has any further significance than that it is the 
entrance tothe house. The flat roof, in some parts of the country, 
just above the door is used in much the same way for the immo- 
lation of the victim. 
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5. Perhaps another step in the development toward the use 
of an altar as the place of sacrifice is in a custom, especially 
prevalent among the Arabs east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
of slaughtering their victims, either on a ledge, or on stones, or 
on an elevated rock, or on a rude table made by a stone resting 
ontwouprightstones. 
Such a stone in the 
thought of the na- 
tives, standing as it 
does at the entrance 
of the low wall which 
often surrounds the 
grave of the Arab 
welts, is equivalent to 
a lintel, and yet it is 
closely connected 
with other stones on 
which Arabs often 
immolate their vic- 
tims. 

The shrine of 
Chudr at Bét Ras, 
ancient Capitolias, is 
situated on an emi- 
nence upon a ledge. 
The people of the 


place say that they SHRINE OF NEBI ALISHA‘ AT RABARIB. 
kill their sacrifices 


“upon the rock [ledge] east of the door” lin the shrine), ‘a/a 
as-safa sherki el-bdb. 

At the shrine of Nebi Alisha‘, at Rabarib, i in the Hauran, 
there is a rock-altar, called by the servant ‘ Altar of the Prophet 
Elijah,” madbah en-nebi alisha‘. The rock is really part of the 
ledge which projects out of the ground. It is four feet six 
inches long from northeast to southeast, and five feet from north- 
west to southwest. The highest part is one foot three inches 
from the ground. On the top of it is a cup-hole, three inches 
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and a half in diameter, and three inches deep. On other parts 
of the rock are three other cup-holes of about the same size. 
According to the testimony of the servant, victims are slaughtered 
on the rock. The cup-holes are to catch the blood. When we 
visited the madbah it was covered with blood. It is situated 
not far from the door 
of the shrine. 

Very similar is the 
situation of a sacrifi- 
cial stone before the 
shrine of mér el-hai*® 
at Jasi, which is used 
by the El-Ehsini 
Arabs, a division of 
the ‘Aeneze. When 
anything is the mat- 
ter with their flocks 
they take them to 
the shrine and cause , 
them to pass around 
itthree times. They 
then sacrifice a vic- 
tim, killing it on a 
low stone, with a hol- 


SHRINE AT HAMED EL-HUDEFI. low for the blood in 


(Located near Busera on the way to Petra, A basin for sprink- : 
ling blood is shown at the left, and blood may be seen over the front of the shrine. 


lintel.) At Nebi Haran, 
near Petra, the Arabs are accustomed to kill the victims ona 
rock, near the shrine, probably a ledge. 

In Judg. 13: 19 we read that Manoah offered a kid unto Yah- 
weh upon the rock (zér). While this word has different signifi- 
cations in the passage quoted, it doubtless has much the same 
meaning as “ledge.” It is translated in the Arabic Bible by 
sachra. This is the same name as that given to the famous rock 
in Jerusalem in the Haram esh-Sherif, under the dome of the 


16 Mir is a contraction for Emir. 
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Rock, where, according to Jewish tradition, Abraham and Mel- 
chizedek offered sacrifices. 

When visiting El-Fuhés, a village inhabited by Christian 
Arabs near Es-Salt, we were told that Arabs sometimes put stones 
on the grave of the fagir,”” and kill upon them. The same cus- 
tom is observed at 
the shrine of Hamed 
el-Hudéfi, near 
Busera, on the way 
to Petra. I was in- 
formed by Arabs, 
when visiting the 
shrine, that some of 
them slew their sacri- 
fices on heaps of 
stonesat therightand 
left of the entrance, 
while others sacri- 
ficed them on the 
roof. 

In immolating 
victims to Suleiman, 
Ibn Dadd, who is the 
weltoftwo hotsprings 
near the Dead Sea— 
one called el-Ham- 


ma, about three hours ALTAR OF BURNT OFFERING AT PETRA, 
from Kerak, and the 


other called ‘Afra, about four hours from Tafileh—they are 
accustomed to kill the sacrifices upon stones, so that the blood 
goes into the water. 

Dr. Schumacher, of Haifa, was witness of a sacrifice made by 
bedouins upona stone. The victim was laid with his body across 
it, so that the head and neck would hang down. After they had 
repeated the words “‘dismillah er-rahmdn, er-rahim, they cut the 
throat and sprinkled the blood over the grave of the we/i, near 


17 Arab term for we/, or the “servant of the shrine,” really fair. 
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by. Inthe Old Testament we have a similar example of sacri- 
fices slain on sucha rude rock-altar, when Saul commanded that a 
great stone should be rolled before him and that there the people 
should slaughter and eat (1 Sam. 14: 32-34). 

About two hours southwest from Es-Salt is the shrine of 
Sheikh Mufleh, which is much visited by the Arabs. Under a 
sacred oak tree there is a very low enclosure of stones, though 
there is no grave, and at one end a low entrance covered over 
with stone. Upon this stone, turning the throat of the animal 
to the south, they slay the victim. Ifthe sacrifice is for a child, 
they hold him over the blood of the slaughtered animal and say : 
*“O Sheikh Mufleh, accept your vow,” “ya sheik mufieh tkbal nid- 
vak.” The stone on which the sacrifice lies is really the lintel of 
the shrine. It is not to be supposed that Arabs reason about these 
matters. They simply follow a sort of religious instinct which in 
many localities leads them to make choice of stones as the places 
for immolating their victims. 

Here my discussion of this subject might end, but I cannot 
well pass by some observations bearing on the further develop-. 
ment of the altar among the later Semites during two visits made 
to Petra'® and in connection with the study of two high places 
there. 

At the first high place, known among the Arabs as zu ‘artif, 
“merciful phallus’””—perhaps a name of God derived from their 
designation of two monoliths south of the high place, known as 
zubb Fir‘ain” (‘phallus of Pharoah’’) —are two altars, side by 
side, cut out of a ledge of rock, one evidently designed for the 
immolation of victims, with two concentric pans well adapted to 
catch the sacrificial blood, the other with a cutting in the center 
of the same general size and shape as the hollows in the stone 
floors of the houses of entertainment (medafeh) in the Jebel 
ed-Druse. We seem to havea similar combination in the passage 
in Ezekiel where eight tables are mentioned on which they slew 

8 Summers of 1900, 1902. 


19 This is according to the testimony of H. Formley, who says the Arabs called 
the monoliths “ Zob Faraun,” as they give the same designation to a solitary pillar 
near Kasr Fir‘afin. See RITTER, Die Erdkunde von Asien, Vol. VIII (Berlin, 1848), 
pp. 1122, 1126; cf. BAEDEKER, Palestine and Syria (Leipzig, 1898), p. 207. 
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the sacrifices, and then four tables for the burnt-offerings of hewn 
stone (Ezek. 41 : 39-42), though the meaning is not altogether 
clear. 

At the second high place in Petra,” not far from the Kasr 
Fir‘atin, there is no such combination. There is a low altar, 
with a channel on the south side plainly cut in the rock, evi- 
dently designed to carry away the blood. 

While these observations at Petra may be of interest, among 
the Syrians and Arabs the only altar is the place where the vic- 
tim is immolated. 


» Discovered by Professor Libbey, of Princeton University, and Rev. F. E. Hos- 
kins, of Beirfit, March 4, 1902 (see the BIBLICAL WorRLD for March, 1903, pp. 167-74). 
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IN WHAT PARTICULARS IS THE BIBLE MORE OR 
LESS FAMILIAR THAN FIFTY YEARS AGO? 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


Firty years ago the whole Bible was read more and studied 
less than it is at the present time. It was then a custom for 
the family to assemble in the morning and, beginning with the 
youngest, to “read round,” each taking one or two verses until the 
chapter was completed. In this way the Bible was read through 
in course. Nothing was omitted. Leviticus and Chronicles 
were read as faithfully as Matthew and Romans. In the even- 
ing the father or mother selected and read the chapter. On 
Sunday evening verses were recited in friendly competition. 

The Bible was then held in peculiar reverence. It was 
regarded as a holy book to be handled with care, and never to 
be defaced with pencil marks or ‘“‘ dogs’ ears.” It was appealed ° 
to in matters pertaining to conduct, and especially when 
quarrels arose. Every word of it was accepted as true. I 
remember a curious illustration of my own unbounded faith in 
its literal accuracy. When I was about six years old I came 
home from school one day and told my father that the teacher 
in geography had told us that a canal was to be cut through the 
isthmus of Panama. ‘“ But,” I said, “it never can be done.” 
“Why not?” asked my father. ‘ Because,” I replied, ‘the 
Bible says, ‘What God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder. - 

Acquaintance with the Bible was further promoted by its 
regular use in the public and private schools. The Bible was a 
part of the school equipment, as much so as an arithmetic or a 
history. I knew one teacher in a primary school who required 
of every pupil the memorizing of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Passages were sometimes selected from the Bible for declama- 
tion, a favorite one being the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinth- 
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In the Sunday school the chief exercise was the reciting of 
Bible verses, and it was not an uncommon thing for a child to 
commit to memory hundreds and even thousands of verses. 
The language of the Bible thus entered into the common life 
and common speech of men, Every prayer was surcharged 
with quotations, and even a conversation between two neighbors 
was sure to be brightened by some fitly spoken word from the 
sacred Book. 

In the sense of external acquaintance the Bible was a 
better-known book among the people fifty years ago than 
it is now. But the spirit of progress has laid its hand 
upon this book just as it has upon all other literature, and 
the effect is most apparent. Today we can answer the ques- 
tion, What is the Bible? with far greater accuracy than our 
fathers. The old reverence for its external form has dis- 
appeared, and the old view-point of its authority is no longer 
discernible. Yet the reverence is deeper and the authority 
more commanding. The study of the book as literature has 
unfolded a diversified beauty and power which has saved it 
to many a man who would otherwise have cast it aside. Histor- 
ical criticism has delivered it out of the hands of the skeptic, 
and exegetical criticism, based on scientific principles and 
vindicated by discoveries, has made it a veritable Word of Life, 
and a source of inspiration to many who formerly regarded 
it only as subsidiary to a dogmatic theology. Never has so 
much light been thrown upon its history, or on its spiritual and 
ethical teachings. Archzology, an almost unknown science 
fifty years ago, is now the most potent revealer of revelation. 
The study of the philosophy of history has added its illumina- 
tion to the Bible, and psychology has been keen to discern the 
thoughts and intents of the sacred writers. 

To sum up in a brief word the answer to the above question, 
I would say that while fifty years ago the outward form, the 
phraseology, the body of the Bible was more familiar than now, 
the present generation has a grasp and appreciation of its soul, 
its spirit, its life, and its light vastly better than that of fifty 
years ago. Today the timid doubter and the fearless seeker 
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may take with unhesitating confidence the inductive method of 
systematic study, and be sure of reaching the conclusion of the 


psalmist : 
A lamp unto my feet is Thy Word, 


A light unto my path. 


THEOPHILUS P. SAwIN. 
FirRsT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Troy, N. Y. 


Fifty years ago the parts of a sermon were introduction, 
proposition, discussion, application, conclusion. Of these five 
parts, the fourth has gradually disappeared. The sermon of 
today is not, indeed, destitute of applications, but they do not 
form a separate part of it—distinct and significant; without it 
the preacher’s work was not only unfinished, but its chief purpose 
was neglected; this was a part of the sermon expected by the 
congregation, and containing the practical reasons why the ser- 
mon was preached. 

The object of these applications was to bind the Christian 
religion upon conscience, affections, will, life. The doctrine of 
the text having been explained and established, the preacher 
was then ready to say to his hearers: ‘These are its conse- 
quences, lay them to heart and put them into practice.” It is but 
a commonplace to say that by this means the sermon was more 
likely to get itself remembered than by any other means. 

A further, and a more serious consideration, is that which 

has been urged by such authors as Bishop Butler, that to listen 
to the claims of truth and virtue, and to have the emotions 
momentarily stirred thereby, but not to have what has been 
heard put solidly into conduct, is not only damaging to moral _ 
character, but also a loss in ability to apprehend and keep in 
mind that which is right and true. 
‘ Inthe preaching of fifty years ago, the Bible was the text- 
book and authority; the sole text-book, the absolute authority. 
Doctrines, precepts, history, whether for imitation or for warn- 
ing, or for motives, were all found in Holy Scripture. That was 
the sacred, the all-sufficient record of the one revelation, the 
one religion, given from heaven to mankind. 
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Accordingly, the truths which were then heard from the pul- 
pit, and impressed upon the mind and memory of the congrega- 
tions, were such as the following: man’s sinful, lost condition ; 
the Son of God taking man’s nature upon him, and by his perfect 
life and atoning death redeeming mankind from the guilt and 
dominion of sin; his resurrection, and ours through him; his 
intercession for us, and his second coming; the work of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts; the shortness and uncertainty of 
human life; the day of the general judgment; heaven and hell: 
in a word, the gospel of our salvation. There was, at that time, 
a constant urgency to make our calling and election sure. It 
was heartily felt to be of but little importance what one’s earthly 
prosperity or happiness might be, if only he were admitted 
finally to be a citizen of that Jerusalem whose streets are gold, 
and within whose walls is no sorrow or pain. The earthly life is 
a mere pilgrimage, a dream, a vapor; but useful beyond words 
to tell, as the moment in which we may prepare for eternity. 
And salvation is only through the incarnate Son of God; not by 
process of evolution, or by vague and careless hopes. 

In the foregoing particulars the Bible was ‘more familiar”’ 


fifty years ago than it is now. And, if in these, it would follow 
that it was also“‘more familiar’ in those subjects which belong 
under the head of “Christian ethics.” Selfishness was less 


intense, and Christ’s rule was less widely forgotten: ‘‘Whatso- 
ever things ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them.” There was a more sensitive integrity, an honor more 
pure and noble, and a resolution more inflexible to find one’s 
contentment and peace in the approval of a good conscience, and 
in conduct which one’s inmost self-respect could not condemn. 


SYLVESTER CLARKE. 
BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
Middletown, Conn. 


I find that people who have better opportunities than I differ 
very widely in their opinion upon this subject. My sister Lucre- 
tia was one of the women members of our school committee 
thirty years ago. In the first class of girls educated in the 
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school under her special care, some conversation in the class 
called attention to the deluge and Noah’s ark. Out of a class 
of sixteen girls of sixteen years of age—girls well instructed 
in one of our best grammar schools—only two had ever heard 
of the deluge or of Noah’sark. One was a Boston girl who had 
been in a Boston Sunday school; the other was an English girl 
who had been in a Church of England Sunday school. The others 
were mostly Roman Catholics. 

I have myself known one of the best-educated young women 
in New England, as schools go, ask, “‘ Who was Samson anyway?” 
when there was some allusion to the power of a man being in 
the curls of his hair. The Boston Zvanscript, our best news- 
paper here, had to speak of the Lord’s Supper in an account of 
the Evangelical Alliance and called it the “‘London Supper,” 
the proofreader having apparently never heard of the Lord’s 
Supper. I preached a Christmas sermon in New York two years 
ago, and after the sermon I was waited upon by six reporters from 
different journals. (it always happens to reporters of sermons 
that they are delayed till the close of the benediction before ° 
they arrive at church.) I said to them that the text was from 
the Song of the Angels at the birth of Christ. Two out of the 
six had heard of the Song of the Angels. The other four knew 
nothing about it, and had to be told what it was and when it was. 
I could multiply such instances, as all of us could. 

On the other hand, I see in the speeches of public men adroit 
and significant instances which show that they are curiously well 
read in Scripture. I was at a very brilliant dinner party of 
politicians a year or two ago, where two senators of the same 
name were spoken of. One of the wittiest of the guests, speak- 
ing of one of the two, said, ‘not Iscariot,” and the point was 
instantly taken by every one of the twenty statesmen at the table. 

It seems to me that the scriptural points made in Congress 
are very promptly accepted and taken. And, while it is cer- 
tainly bad form, either in the Senate or House, or lately in the 
English Parliament, to quote Latin, it seems to me that the quo- 
tations from Scripture are accepted with pleasure in Congress or 
the state legislatures. 
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I am perhaps traveling out of the line assigned me when I 
say that I think a closer alliance between the supervisors of day- 
school and Sunday-school superintendents might materially 
improve on the whole position at present. 

When I studied Goodrich’s History of the United States as a 
boy of eight years, I was struck, boy-like, with the statement 
that when Washington wished to return over the East River, in 
August, 1776, Providence threw a fog over the river to assist in 
the operation. I could not but observe that this was the only 
occasion, between the years 1492 and 1830, when God or his law 
was said to have had anything to do with the history of the 
United States. 

Now, I understand very well the jealousy about religious 
instruction in the public schools, yet I cannot but think that if 
any well-equipped Sunday school were informed in advance by 
school supervisors as to the studies of the day schools in history, 
in politics, in natural history, in sociology, as in temperance, or 
about imprisonment, the Sunday schools could every week pre- 
pare proper lessons to be given by competent teachers, improving 
the tone of the common-school work and sanctifying it. 

I was once at a so-called ‘reform school,” under the manage- 
ment of this state, and I made the chaplain talk freely about the 
Sunday-school institution. The school had not been long opened, 
but he told me that they had advanced only as far as the Plague 
of Flies, that~this would be the subject for the next Sunday. 
Pressing my inquiry, I found that he had separated the Bible 
into two-hundred and sixty lessons, which covered five years of 
fifty-two Sundayseach. We were at the Plague of Flies at that 
moment, and we should come out on the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Golden Rule if we lived three years and a half longer. 
Those boys undoubtedly had a certain knowledge, such as it 
was, of certain parts of the Bible, but I am glad to say that their 
successors in the same school know more about it, on the whole, 


than they did then. 
Epwarp EVERETT HALE. 


BosTON, Mass. 
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The Bible is a vastly better-known book than it was fifty years 
ago. It is known to more people. Its circulation has increased 
threefold and more in these fifty years. The great British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1853 issued only 1,168,794 volumes of 
Scriptures. Its issues last year were 5,067,421. The American 
Society fifty years ago issued 815,399 volumes. Its figures for 1902 
(the returns for 1903 are not at this writing made up) are 1,723,- 
791. This takes no account of the immense editions of individual 
publishers in Europe, England, and America, which have in- 
creased, I should say, at least tenfold in this period. Few per- 
sons realize the wonderful annual output of Bibles at the present 
time. 

The Bible is known to people in whose language it was not 
translated fifty years ago: Chinese dialects, the speech of African 
tribes, the language of the South Sea Islanders have during this 
time been invaded, and the invasion is still in progress. This is 
making the Book a familiar book where in the middle of the 
nineteenth century it was unknown. 

Much has been done also to bring the Bible to the homes of 
the Roman Catholic peoples of Europe and the Americas. Con- 
siderably more than a million volumes of Spanish, English, 
Portuguese, and other Bibles, Testaments, and Scripture portions 
have during this period been circulated in Latin America by the 
American Bible Society alone. 

To our own and all peoples the Bible is better known in all 
that relates to its form and setting. The results of critical 
scholarship have given us a much more accurate text, so that 
everybody may know today with certainty what Jesus and Paul 
said, as the scholars only knew it fifty years ago. 

An incalculable light has also during these decades been 
thrown on the manners and customs of the Scripture ages. And 
the light has been disseminated by the manifold agencies of the 
Sunday school and other religious publications beyond all reck- 
oning. 

There abides also a more intimate knowledge of the Bible on 
the part of the leaders of the people than some are ready to 
admit. Orations like that of Mr. Hay on President McKinley, 
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President Roosevelt’s public addresses, and similar utterances, 
take many of their most striking figures and allusions from the 
Bible. 

I am persuaded, however, that in the average Christian home 
the Bible is crowded from its pre-eminence in the reading of the 
family by the omnipresent magazine and paper; and that where 
it is read it is not read as it used to be, lovingly, absorbingly, for 
guidance and inspiration, as if life hung upon it and its message 
alone could direct in the daily choices and the great crises, and 
comfort and strengthen in the hours of testing and sorrow. 

The critical knowledge of the Bible has increased many fold 
in fifty years. The devotional use of the Bible has waned. We 
are more familiar with the shell; we are less familiar with the 
kernel of the Scripture. We should study to lead the coming 
generation from the outer into the inner courts of the temple. 

WILLIAM INGRAHAM HAVEN. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
New York city. 


There can be little question that in important particulars 
familiarity with the Bible has diminished during the past half- 


century. Acquaintance with it was formerly secured by its use 
in the devotions of the family. Either the Scriptures were 
read through in course day by day at household worship, or 
favorite books were selected for the purpose; in the latter case 
what was lost in knowledge of the Bible as a whole was com- 
pensated for by the greater familiarity acquired with favorite 
portions which became household classics. In either case, He- 
brew and Jewish history was imbedded in the memory of the 
members of the family, the great characters of Old Testament 
times were as well known as the patriots of the American Revo- 
lution, and the very phrases of prophesy and psalm recurred to 
the mind like well-known stately anthems. This result was greatly 
facilitated by the custom of memorizing Scripture with exact- 
ness, many chapters and even whole books being thus treasured. 
The use of the Bible in schools was also considerable, and in the 
hands of thoughtful teachers was a means of introducing those 
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whose home-life was less devout to the treasures of Bible history, 
teaching, and song. Theological discussion was more prevalent 
formerly than now, and as the Bible was the armory of weapons 
for dogmatic defense or attack, “ proof-texts” were kept ready 
for use and contexts could be readily cited. 

In the haste and distraction of the present time much of all 
this has been changed. The occupations of the day seize upon 
the various members of the family before they have taken time 
for united religious service. Attractive ephemeral literature 
supersedes the Bible with many young readers. The use of the 
Word of God in the schools has been pronounced unconstitu- 
tional in some of our Christian commonwealths and has become 
neglected in others. 

The loss in these ways has been great and is to be deplored. 
Allusions in literature and public address to biblical history or 
doctrine or precept are now but vaguely appreciated or entirely 
unrecognized by those who are fairly well acquainted with cur- 
rent authors; and education is impoverished by the lack of those 
moral and spiritual elements formerly supplied by the reading - 
and study of the Scriptures. That the Chinese minister Wu 
should characterize us as a nation that gives no moral education 
to the young may at least furnish us food for reflection. 

There are, however, other aspects of the situation which are 
more cheering. A new study of the Bible has grown up in col- 
leges and in many homes, using the method and apparatus of 
modern research. A historical perspective has been gained, 
enabling us to see the men of the Bible moving among their 
contemporaries in a genuinely human fashion. If some of the 
criticism employed has been dogmatic and subjective, much of. 
it has helped to a better understanding of the conditions under 
which revelation was written and lived, and to a vital sympathy 

_ with the on-going kingdom of God. While the devotional use 
of the Bible has probably diminished, the historical study has 
greatly increased, together with the appreciation of the literary 
structure and spirit of the various books. Many who had found 
it difficult to maintain vital interest in a book which seemed unre- 
lated to ordinary experience, now approach it with quickened 
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pulse and study it with delight. If Christian reverence and 
Christian scholarship will unite in a constant ministry of the 
Word to human need, in home and Sunday school, in Christian 
association, church and college, the new familiarity with the 
Bible may in extent and value exceed the old. 


Epwarp D. Eaton. 
BELOIT COLLEGE, 


Beloit, Wis. ate 

It is not possible to give an unqualified answer to the above 
question. In some respects an affirmative and in others a nega- 
tive answer is necessary. There is a better knowledge of the 
Bible among certain classes of students than fifty years ago, 
while among others the knowledge is less accurate and satisfac- 
tory. I have an impression that the average modern student of 
the Bible would be less prompt and accurate in giving quota- 
tions from the Bible than the average student of fifty years ago. 
The custom so prevalent then for children to memorize the 
Scripture has fallen into decay. A critical observer in a con- 
ference of learned and scholarly men on religious subjects two 
or three years ago kept an accurate record of the quotations 
from Scripture given by the various speakers. He was very 
much surprised to note the multitude of inaccuracies in quoting. 
The same observer made a similar study of biblical quotations 
given by the late Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, and was 
equally impressed with the accuracy of his quotations. Moody’s 
knowledge was doubtless less scholarly and in many respects 
less accurate than that of the other class of speakers, but he 
had memorized Scripture to better advantage. 

Undoubtedly there is a better knowledge of the structure of 
the Bible and the method of revelation than fifty years ago. 
There is a more profound and critical grasp by scholars of the 
various questions pertaining to the Bible. There is greater 
knowledge of the original text of the Scripture. The work in 
textual criticism in recent years has greatly improved our text. 
Unquestionably also there is a more widespread knowledge of 
the original languages in which the Bible was written, especially 
among ministers. 
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My impression is that the chief mark of superiority of present 
knowledge of the Bible over that of fifty years ago is in part in 
the minute critical knowledge which has come to scholars 
through the pursuit of the historical method, and in part in this, 
that the historical method has illuminated the Bible in a large 
way and at many points, and has greatly improved the general 
knowledge of the structure and meaning of the Scriptures. At 
these points there has been a decided gain. I think it may 
also be said that among the masses of people there is more 
knowledge about the Bible than fifty years ago, while there is 
probably less first-hand knowledge of the Bible. There are 
many reasons for this. Our modern method of Sunday-school 
teaching tends to substitute the lesson helps for the Scripture . 
text. The confining of the lesson to a few verses of Scripture 
also tends to confine the view to a small portion of the Scripture 
instead of stimulating Bible study in a larger way. This, of 
course, does not condemn the method, but only indicates one of 
its defects. Then, too, there is a multitude of substitutes for 
the Bible. Bible stories for children in many homes take the. 
place of the original stories as contained in the Scriptures. 
The multiplication of devotional books has led many Christians 
to neglect their Bibles for devotional books and daily helps of 
various kinds. The prevalent conditions have affected the 
pulpit also. Much of the preaching of the day is far from 
expository in character. Instead of dealing with the text ina 
large and vital way, the minister is too often content with a 
topic selected from current events. It would greatly stimulate 
Bible study if the pulpit would return to expository preaching. 

There has been a change, too, in the doctrinal method. Men 
no longer resort to the old proof-text way of establishing doc- 
trinal points, at least not to the same extent as formerly. There 
is both a gainandalosshere. The gain is in the larger and more 
adequate view of the meaning of Scripture and the escape from 
artificial and false meanings often given to texts to establish a 
doctrine. The loss is in the direction of accuracy and minute 
knowledge of particular texts by the average preacher. 

Then, too, knowledge of the Bible has become far more 
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widely diffused through current literature than in time past. 
This further illustrates what was stated above, that there is more 
knowledge about the Bible, while there is less accurate knowl- 
edge of the Bible. Doubtless the ethical teachings and princi- 
ples of the Bible have thus obtained a wide currency. I am 
profoundly convinced that there is a sad lack of knowledge 
among the people at large of the historical facts of Scripture. 
The multiplication and cheapening of books of all kinds have 
rendered the struggle of the Bible for its old place in the time 
and affection of the people a difficult one. 

The above is the situation as it appears to me. Out of it 
there arise two chief problems. The first is that of conquering 
a larger place for the Bible in our modern life and interests. 
Somehow we must enlist the interest of the people in the study 
of God’s revelation as recorded in this book. The second 
problem is that of establishing better methods of Bible study in 
order to extend a mastery of its contents over a wider area of 
those who nominally accept its teachings. 

The prescribed limits of this article do not admit of my 
enlarging upon any of these points. Some of them are of great 


interest and need discussion. 


E. Y. Muttins. 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Louisville, Ky. 


The materials for the answer are one’s own observation and 
experience, and the records of observation and experience on 
the part of others. . The value of the personal testimony depends 
evidently upon the extent and accuracy of observation and the 
field of the experience. The opportunities of the present witness 
have been afforded in twenty-five years in the pastorate, in close 
contact with institutions of learning and in constant service as a 
teacher of the Bible to young people and adults. Added to this, 
in the last few years, there has been an acquaintance of special 
intimacy with the mental habits of men of all sorts in the minis- 
try and with Sunday-school teachers. 

There is no doubt that the “personal equation” largely col- 
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ors the deductions both from experience and observation. One 
who believes, as I do, with a steadfast faith, that the reign of 
Jesus Christ was never so real and extensive as today, and counts 
the knowledge of him in the record of divine revelation as the 
necessary condition of it, could hardly avoid a difference of 
interpretation from the daudator acti temporis who is sure that the 
present world is an old wreck, on the point of breaking up. 

Nevertheless it seems to me that there is much less verbal 
familiarity with the Bible than there was in the early part of my 
own ministry, especially among ministers and people who are 
approaching forty years of age. This is no doubt due in part to 
the temporary disuse in Sunday-school instruction, in the decade 
when these were children, of the special emphasis which had 
previously been put upon the memorizing of Scripture. It is to 
be noted with approval that in the last ten years there has been 
a return, with greater intelligence, to something of the old insist- 
ence. Perhaps this loss in familiarity with the very words of the 
Bible has grown also out of a general sentiment, fed by the pub- 
lication of a variety of English versions of the Scripture, that its 
meaning is vastly more important than the terms in which it is 
expressed. 

It also appears that there is less now than twenty-five years 
ago, of that sort of familiarity with the Bible which was the result 
of reading it “in course” from cover to cover, privately and in 
household worship. It is by no means to be allowed that the 
Bible is less read, privately or in the home, but it is in selected 
portions. That there is loss on this account can hardly be 
disputed. I am not disposed to deny that there is gain also, but 
it is no part of this note to balance them. While in these two par- 
ticulars the Bible appears to me less familiar than it once was, 
there has been, as I see it,a marvelous gain in recent years for 
the Bible, in that it has become a more veal book, and so in the 
best sense more familiar. It illustrates what is meant if one 
recalls how impossible it would be for the Christian of average 

intelligence of today to resort to the haphazard opening of his 
Bible for a “‘word of God” to give him guidance in a matter of 
difficulty. Such treatment of the Bible was not at all uncom- 
mon no more than a score of years ago. 
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Taking into account my own experience and the changed atti- 
tudes of those with whom I have been most conversant, it would 
seem that the Bible had become more familiar in these four 
respects at least : 

I. Its setting, the historical conditions out of which its sev- 
eral portions grew, have become, in a measure, matter of common 
knowledge. It is this which more than anything else has given 
a new “reality” to the book. 

2. There has come in a better sense of the drift and trend of 
the whole Bible. This has illuminated it for those who had pre- 
viously been disciplined in the reading of it ‘by course.” 

3. Therehas come to be a diffused,and more or less clear, sense 
that the meaning of the Bible is not in its separate verses, but in 
its separate portions, regarded as units. And with this there has 
come a great increase in the number of those who study, not 
verses, but books, to get their intended message, so that these 
‘‘wholes”’ are vastly more familiar than a generation ago. 

4. There is a more general discrimination between intelligent 
and unintelligent knowledge of the Bible than a generation ago. 
The second great law of interpretation, if indeed it be the sec- 
ond, ‘‘Use your common-sense,” is recognized, as it was not 
once, and the typical and “spiritual” interpretations, that were 
received with delight only a little while ago, are generally dis- 
credited by intelligent audiences. 

There was an old familiarity with the Bible; there is a new 
familiarity with it. They are different the one from the other. 
On the whole, the new is better. Its chief characteristic is that 
to it the Bible is a veal book. Its lines are those of permanent 
advance. For the last decade the splendid work of the primary 
teacher has been adding to it the element of value that was in 
the old familiarity, and the outlook is good for a generation that 
in the best sense shall be “familiar” with the Bible. 

GEORGE R. MERRILL. 


CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE ORTHODOX JEWS 
IN PALESTINE. 


By Dr. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


For the orthodox Jew in Palestine today his religion, the keep- 
ing of the law, forms the pivot around which the whole day, the 
week, the year, revolves. He is not only a firm believer in the 
Divine sanction of all that is laid down in the Talmud, but he 
has ever the consciousness that he is living his life in the Prom- 
ised Land. Many aman who appears in Jerusalem in all the 
garb and habits of ultra-orthodoxy has lived very differently in 
Europe in his younger days. Now, in the Holy Land, with the 
eyes of so many equally punctilious around him, he inevitably 
goes to extremes. Such a man may daily rise at three o’clock 
in the morning to perform his early devotions; at the least every - 
day before dawn he joins the numbers who may be seen hurry- 
ing to the synagogues with their books and praying shawls; and 
evening finds him on the same errand. During the hours 
between, all the time that can be spared from what is grudgingly 
bestowed on the necessities of life is spent in reading the sacred 
books. 

The whole life is hedged about with mystery; good and bad 
angels surround one, and intervene in every act; all that we rec- 
ognize as the results of the laws of nature are to them the arbi- 
trary acts of an ever-changing and capricious God, yet a God 
who is pledged to care for his people, the children of Israel, if 
they will but follow his laws. ‘“ His law,” however, is not the 
Ten Commandments, nor even the law of Moses in the Old Tes- 
tament; it is a minute code, penetrating every possible relation 
of life, so that to know it requires a life of study, and to keep it 
an unremitting watchfulness. 

The “law” regulates his food,’ defining how it is to be 


*See the BIBLICAL WoRLD, Vol. XVII (1901), p. 415. 
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slaughtered, how pronounced clean, how to be cooked, and how 
to be eaten. It regulates his dress,’ the trimming of his beard 
and hair, his marital relations,and every turn of his personal and 
domestic. life. It claims his first thoughts and much of his time. 
It separates him distinctly from all other peoples by condemn- 
ing their food as unclean and their persons as unsanctified, while 
it stamps their own faces with ‘love locks,’”’ adorns their per- 
sons with ‘Arba Kanufoth,” praying shawls and tephillin, while 
mazuzahs fixed to the door posts proclaim to all the Jewish house. 
It sanctifies his common things, his eating and his drinking, his 
waking and his sleeping; it marks off every stage of his progress 
through life, from his birth to his grave, with duties to be done 
and ideals to be maintained in a way that has sustained him 
through all the hard centuries of his exile. Year after year he 
passes through a round of feasts and fasts, each one recalling 
God’s dealings with his race in the past, or his present faithful- 
ness in the changing seasons. 

When we are tempted to cavil at what we call the ‘“ formal- 
ism,” ‘“‘ritualism,”’ or “legalism” of his life, it is well to pause 
and realize what idealism it has kept alive in their hearts amid 
circumstances which have all too often in the masses of our 
great cities produced a blank despair or a gross materialism, 
with no thought of the great beyond. And when I mention 
superstitions (as later I must) the reader should remember that 
I speak of customs equally prevalent in allied forms among the 
ignorant of both eastern Christianity and Mahommedanism. 

The life of the Cohanim, or priests, requires special mention. 
Perhaps many who know Jewish friends of the name of Cohen 
(or Cowan) have not realized that these are members of a highly 
privileged class.. In the Holy Land, at any rate, the descend- 
ants of the priests are mindful of their rights. Daily® in every 
synagogue they exercise their privilege of giving the blessing to 
the people; the priest stands facing them with his hands arranged 
to represent the letter © —the initial of "1H the Almighty, while 
2See the BIBLICAL WORLD, Vol. XVIII (1901), pp. I-12, 172. 


3In other countries this priestly blessing is bestowed only on Sabbaths and on 
feasts and on fast days. 
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his hands and face are veiled lest the glory should prove disas- 
trous to the onlookers, for the shekinah shines through the aper- 
tures between his fingers (as is said Cant. 2:9, ‘‘he looketh forth 
at the windows, showing himself through the lattice’). When, 
too, the law is read in the congregation, the priest has the first 
right to be called to officiate. He also receives the money for 
the “redemption of the first-born.” On the other hand, the 
Cohen has limitations due to the holiness of his calling. He 
may not marry a divorced person and he must under no pretext 
come near a dead body. When even his dearest are dying he 
is excluded from the room; when there is even a risk of death 
he must wait without, shivering it may be (as I have often wit- 
nessed) in the cold and darkness till all risk of contamination is 
gone. The bearers of a body for burial announce by shouts 
their coming in order that the Cohanim may clear out of the 
way. 

Except for these customs the priests of modern Israel live 
their lives like other men; they have no shadow of sacrificial 
rights— what there is of this rests with the head of each family, 
apart from any hereditary privilege —and in popular veneration 
the priests are certainly second to the Chachanim or rabbis. 

In orthodox Judaism women have a lowly place. The pious 
Jew thanks God daily that he was born “neither a woman nor 
an idiot,” while the woman is taught to thank God that “he 
made her according to his will.”” At the same time, in all her 
subjection, her ignorance, and her fanaticism, in which she often 
outdoes her husband, she is usually a contented and even a 
happy person, satisfied with humble duties and simple joys, and 
unmindful of her limitations. She is excluded from almost 
all religious duties. In a few synagogues there is a gallery from 
which, through a lattice, she can behold her husband and her 
sons worshiping God for themselves and her; but even this is 
exceptional, and the few women who desire to see the services 
must usually look through an outside window. The majority do 
not attend synagogue services at all, and are content that their 
husbands should pray for them. They go in considerable num- 
bers to see the scrolls of the law paraded at the “ Rejoicing of 
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the Law,” and at Purim every woman is expected to hear the 
book of Esther read. Only three duties are imperative: (1) to 
attend to the special regulations for her sex regarding ceremo- 
nial uncleanness ; (2) to throw a lump of dough on the fire on 
the eve of the sabbath ; and (3) the most precious privilege of 
lighting the sabbath candles. For neglect of these duties 
women suffer in child-birth. 

The sabbath is perhaps the greatest institution of Judaism. 
If one sabbath, it is said, were kept properly by all Jews, the 
Messiah would come. Hedged about as it is with such compli- 
cations, one must needs be brought up a Jew to know how to 
keep it, that is, to ‘‘make it a delight” and yet to keep clear of 
the innumerable pitfalls. The day of rest is ushered in by a 
beautiful ceremony. In every household the sabbath supper 
(for, of course, the day begins at sunset) is prepared and laid out 
neatly on the table. The food, which must include two loaves, 
is covered with a special covering usually of valuable material 
(silk or plush), and bearing in Hebrew letters the words of the 
blessing on the wine. The house is put in good order; all the 
week’s work is laid aside ; the special sabbath clothes are donned. 
As the sun sinks, the wife throws the dough on the fire and 
lights the sabbath lamps—which must burn themselves out, 
they are not to be extinguished. When sunset comes, the head 
of the household, as soon as he returns from the special sabbath 
service in the synagogue, assembles his family at the table and 
inaugurates the joyful day with a cup of wine—of gladness 
—which he holds in his hand while he recites Gen. 2: 1-3 and 
pronounces the blessing of sanctification : 


Blessed art thou, oh Lord our God, King of the universe, who createst the 
fruit of the vine. Blessed art thou, oh Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast sanctified us by thy commandments and hast taken pleasure in us 
and in love and favor has given us thy holy sabbath as an inheritance, a 
memorial of the creation, that day being also the first of the holy convoca- 
tions in remembrance of the departure from Egypt. For thou hast chosen 
us and sanctified us above all nations, and in Jove and favor hast thou given 
us thy holy sabbath as an inheritance. Blessed art thou, oh Lord, who hal- 
lowest the sabbath. 


The wine is tasted by all. He then, as he must before all 
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meals, pours water three times over his hands‘ and cuts one of 
the two.loaves. Thereupon the meal is eaten, the first of the 
three meals prepared beforehand for every sabbath. 

From this time until the next sunset no work of any kind 
must be done; what is allowed and what is not allowed is the sub- 
ject of innumerable rabbinical decisions. All things which were 
used during the week, known as Muktzah are, if possible, put 
aside on the sabbath. Even the tallith (praying shawl) for the 
sabbath is different ; tephillin (phylacteries) are not used for 
the same reason, or because the day itself is so holy as to make 
their use unnecessary. Especially strict are the rules connected 
with fire: no fire may be kindled, put out, or poked; a burn- 
ing light may neither be trimmed nor carried. Of course, no 
cooking can be done, but food and water are often preserved 
hot over a lamp kept burning from before the sabbath. All 
writing is forbidden as work. A friend of mine, a Jewish doc- 
tor, but lax on these points, once got into serious trouble by 
commencing to write a prescription for a poor sufferer amid a | 
crowd of the orthodox. 

But whatever may be allowed “within the city,” still less is per- 
mitted ‘outside the walls.” Inasmuch as many towns and colo- 
nies have no definite boundaries, a boundary is usually drawn by 
stretching across all undefined points an Aruv or “sabbath wire,” 
like a telegraph wire; the exact height and disposition of this 
wire are defined in the sacred books. Within the walls or wire, 
a handkerchief may be carried, 7. ¢., may be put in the pocket ; 
outside it may not be “carried,” but may be bound around the 
waist ! 

A man wishing to pay a visit to friends at a greater distance 
than a “sabbath day’s journey,” namely, one thousand yards$§ 
outside the city limits, is allowed to go before Friday’s sunset to 
a point distant from his destination ‘‘a sabbath day’s journey,” 
and laying down there a piece of bread, he exclaims, ‘This is 
my house.” He may then pay his visit, return when he likes to 

4The Talmud states that “those who do not wash their hands before meals come 
to poverty.” 


5 Derived from Exod. 16:29, compared with Numb. 35: 5. 
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the spot where he deposited the bread, and after Saturday’s 
sunset retrace his steps to the city. 

The sabbath is literally a day of rest. The men spend much 
of it in sleeping; the remaining hours, unless occupied by the 
three fixed services, are devoted to visiting, gossiping, and 
among some to drinking. In the afternoon the young people 
go for a promenade in the most available public place ; if within 
the ‘‘city” boundaries, there is nothing to limit the amount of 
walking. Saturday evening when the sabbath is over is a great 
time for festive gatherings ; parties may usually be seen till quite 
date wending their way homeward with lanterns. In lighting 
lamps at the end of the sabbath no haste must be shown, as it is 
believed that the souls of the departed pass their sabbath in para- 
dise, but have to return to the land of darkness when the day 
ends; the ending must therefore be put off as long as possible. 

The extreme veneration for the sabbath is well illustrated by 
the following story, well known in Jerusalem: Collonomus was 
chief rabbi of Jerusalem nearly two hundred years ago. One 
sabbath, it is said, he was worshiping at the Jewish wailing-place, 
when some of his co-religionists came rushing toward him, say- 
ing the whole Jewish quarter was in an uproar because a Moslem 
boy had been found murdered and the Moslems declared the 
Jews had done it.© While they were speaking, some Turkish 
officials arrived and carried off Collonomus to the governor of 
Jerusalem. The Pasha declared that, as it seemed to him clear 
that the boy had been murdered by the Jews, he would heavily 
punish the whole community unless he, the chief rabbi, could 
produce the criminal. Collonomus replied that he would find 
out who did it. He had the dead body laid in the midst; then 
he called for paper and pen, and wrote certain secret signs, 
including the ‘ineffable name of God.” He then laid the paper 
to the lips of the dead boy, who was immediately able to speak ; 
being interrogated as to the cause of his death, the boy sat up 
and pointed out a Moslem in the crowd as the murderer. The 

6 This is an example of the oft-recurring “blood accusation,” 7. ¢., that Jews kill 


boys of other religions to mix their blood with the Passover bread! It is firmly 
believed by the ignorant masses in Damascus. 
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man was so stricken with fear at the sight of the dead body accus- 
ing him that he at once owned up, and the Jewish community was 
saved. Collonomus, however, although he had temporarily 
resuscitated a dead body, was so conscience-stricken at having 
violated the sabbath— by writing—that he ordained that when 
he died no tombstone should be erected over his body, but he 
should be buried by the wayside and for a hundred years every 
Jew passing by should cast a stone upon his grave in execration 
of his memory. Tradition says that three times a tombstone 
was placed on his grave, but each in turn was broken or disap- 
peared the following night. In any case his grave today is still 
pointed out in the valley of Jehoshaphat, near the “Tomb of 
Zechariah,” and still the Jews throw stones upon the heap. 
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PSALM 19:1-6: AN INTERPRETATION. 


By PROFESSOR HERMANN GUNKEL, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 


The heavens declare the glory of God, 

The firmament tells of the work of his hands. 
Day unto day pours forth utterance, — 

Night unto night expresses knowledge. 


’ There is neither speech nor words, 
Their voice is not heard ; 
And yet, throughout the world their message goes, 
Even to the end of the earth. 


For the sun has he established a tent in the sea, 

He comes forth as a bridegroom from his chamber ; 
He rejoices as a hero to run the course. 

From the end of the heavents his going forth, 
To the ends of it ts his circuit, 

And from his warmth there is nothing hidden. 


A WONDERFUL sound is heard throughout theearth. In pow- 
erful and mysterious words this noble psalm speaks of it. Secret 
knowledge is revealed therein: the heavens, the firmament, have 
not forgotten what they once saw with astonishment, when God 
laid the corner-stone of the earth and shut up the sea behind 
bolted doors, when the morning stars sang together and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.2, This knowledge of God’s work of 
creation is told exultantly by one day to another; from primeval 
times until the present this knowledge has been proclaimed, and 
will continue to be proclaimed until the latest ages. This sound 
which the heavens give forth re-echoes loud; it is a mighty 
utterance which is heard even to the remotest part of the world. 
And yet: 

There is neither speech nor words, 
Their voice is not heard. 


* Bayyam. *See Job, chap. 38. 
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The heavens speak no language, no word that a human ear can 
understand ; only the ears of superhuman beings can interpret 
them. Never hasa mortal being heard their voice. It is indeed 
a mysterious sound. 

What does the poet mean? We, too, know the mystery that 
enraptured him: it is the “harmony of the spheres.” Accord- 
ing to the teaching of oriental sages, the spheres, ‘‘ the heavens,” 
with their motions give forth mighty sounds. 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.3 

Here, then, is the origin of this wonderful idea of the mys- 
terious song of the heavens, which is so loud that the ends of 
the world resound with it, and which nevertheless no man has 
ever heard. : 

But the poet knows what the heavens sing; with an ecstatic 
mind he grasps the meaning of their song. It must be an eter- 
nal song of the glory of God, the God who created the world. , 

The heavens declare the glory of God, 
The firmament tells of the work of his hands. 

Thus we see how the Hebrew poet has taken up a wonderful 
idea, originally foreign to his religion, which has been handed 
down to him, and turns it powerfully and ingeniously to the 
glory of the true God. 

Equally great is the hymn of the sun, contained in the sec- 
ond strophe. The poet stands in awe before the vast power of 
the sun; he speaks of its glory in simple and strong words. He 
sees it rising in the farthest East, and watches it pass over to 
the other end of the sky, filling everything with light and warmth. 
And he adopts a very ancient poetical view of nature. Once 
the sun was considered a god, a hero who gaily runs his course. 
At the end, tired, he reaches his resting-place, his tent in 
the far West, deep down in the sea. There—thus say the 
heathen—lives his bride; but in the morning he rises anew, 
fresh and young, like a bridegroom coming out of his chamber. 


3 SHAKESPEARE, Merchant of Venice, Act V. 
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Such ideas are reflected here as poetical similes. The vast dif- 
ference, however, between the pagan songs, whose motives are 
taken up here by the poet, and the poet’s own psalm is the fact 
that the heathen sing the song to the sun itself; but the poet 
of Israel sings his hymn to the god who created the sun. The 
sun which we see is great and glorious; how great and glorious 
must be the God who created the sun, but whom we do not see! 
The poet does not need to say this. He gives the inspiring 
view of nature and leaves it to the hearer to draw the conclusion. 
Thus the psalm ends in a grand outburst of praise, leaving us in 
deep meditation upon the truths which he has evoked. 

We know nature better than the ancients; we have more 
reason than they to praise the glory of God’s creation. And 
yet the majestic words of the ancient poet forever re-echo in the 
heart of him who reads the Bible. 
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THE NEED OF A NEW APOLOGETIC: FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF SCIENCE. 


By PROFESSOR JOHN M. COULTER, PH.D., 
The University of Chicago. 


TuE thoughtful adherents of Christianity certainly appreciate 
the fact that its presentation must be adjusted to the increasing 
body of scientific truth. To hazard religion upon the issue 
involved in denying matters of definite experience is not to be 
thought of. Ina scientific age the result would be to alienate 
the increasing thousands who have inhaled the atmosphere of 
the modern laboratory; and to convert a powerful and _ possibly 
helpful influence into a serious obstruction. In such an adjust- 
ment it would be both hazardous and futile to deal with the 
details of science, for they are ever increasing and shifting, dis- 
solving and recrystallizing. One of the fundamental blunders . 
of the old apologetic, from the point of view of science, has been 
its assumption of authority in connection with details of scien- 
tific thought. Grievous injury to the cause of Christianity has 


been done by ex cathedré statements in reference to the methods 


and doctrines of science by those who are recognized to be 
unqualified to speak upon such subjects. It is fundamental for 
the new apologetic to recognize the limitations that increasing 
knowledge has put upon the individual. For one to pass upon 
matters that belong to specialists in another field of investiga- 
tion is to imperil his real message. : 

Therefore, the new apologetic is not to conform to the details 
of scientific investigation, but to the scientific attitude of mind. 
It matters little what scientific theories are advanced or with- 
drawn. They are certainly never withdrawn because of ignorant 
opposition, but only on account of advance in knowledge. The 
overthrow of any scientific hypothesis that has been opposed by 
representatives of Christianity is never a vindication of that reli- 
gion, but a triumph of scientific investigation. The new apolo- 
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getic must hold judgment in suspense, assured that if a 
hypothesis is false it will come to naught, and that if it is true 
no amount of opposition can withstand it. Any opinion based 
upon ignorance is essentially prejudiced and worthless, and must 
react unfavorably upon the cause it is claimed to represent. The 
spirit of the new apologetic, therefore, is to recognize in scien- 
tific investigation a very important and a very special field of 
work, whose announced results are to be received with respect 
and caution, and concerning the truth of which only further 
scientific investigation is competent to decide. This, however, 
merely deals with the attitude of the new apologetic; and 
although it implies suppression of opinion without adequate 
knowledge, it does not mean that the assured results of science 
are not to be used. In fact, they must be appropriated, for they 
enormously strengthen any claim for recognition made by Chris- 
tianity. 

Perhaps the most fundamental and far-reaching change that 
science demands of the new apologetic is the abandonment of 
the anthropomorphic conception of God. The Bible and Chris- 
tian literature are saturated with this conception, and to the sci- ; 
entific mind nothing can be more gross and grotesque. A deified 
man was probably the extreme possible stretch of the religious 
imagination of primitive times, and this outgrown conception 
has come to us asa sacred heritage. In the same primitive times 
the most conspicuous phenomena of nature were referred to such 
men, and among such pagan deities the Jehovah of the Hebrews 
took his place, greater than the deities of the heathen, but none 
the less a deified man. In recent times the phenomena of nature 
have been furnished a new terminology, but the terminology 
relating to Jehovah is still ancient in the extreme. This is 
responsible for no small amount of so-called atheism among 
scientific men, which is really a recoil from the grotesqueness 
of the anthropomorphic terminology, rather than from some 
rational conception of God. 

Certain results of the anthropomorphic conception of God 
were inevitable, and many of the fantastic beliefs of an early age 
confront the scientific man of today in the ordinary presentation 
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of Christianity, and repel him. For example, this deified man 
must be a king, because the position of king was formerly the 
highest known among men. Naturally there followed all the 
methods and trappings of a king in a selfish and despotic age. 
It only remained to set this king apart in unapproachable maj- 
esty, surrounded by a brilliant court, touching the various inter- 
ests of his kingdom through messengers, and, if the ordinary 
terminology is to be trusted, capricious to the last degree. With 
our present conceptions of the universe, with its inconceivable 
extent and complexity, what more incongruous conception of 
its creator and ruler could be conceived of! To persist in the 
presentation of such a conception does incalculable damage; to 
many minds it makes Christianity merely one of the historic 
and outgrown religions. 

Perhaps the most pernicious result of the anthropomorphic 
conception of God was his removal from the immediate vicinity 
of his operations, and his becoming ‘‘an absentee God,” as 
Carlyle called him. This involved the idea of his being some- 
thing quite apart from man and nature, transcendent and not 
immanent. This further demanded his localization in the uni- 
verse, and an actual place of residence was set apart in imagina- 
tion, and, still using the terminology of a flat earth, this was 
thought of as ‘“above.’’ In fact, our whole presentation of 
religion may be said to be still in terms of a central and flat 
earth. All of the impossibilities of the situation are so apparent 
to the student of science that he is not attracted, and he 
demands a God who fits into the universe as he knows it. 

This same conception of God as a deified and kingly man 
who rules the universe has been largely responsible for certain- 
conceptions of prayer that are among our most persistent relics. 
A king is to be placated and can grant material favors. Hence 
it was natural, in ancient times, for prayer to God to take this 
same form, without any reference to the spiritual relation it 
expressed, and which was the only real thing. To take plagues 
and tempests and earthquakes as an indication of divine’ dis 
pleasure was allowable in an age ignorant of the meaning ot 
natural phenomena; but to continue this attitude in an age of 
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science is discreditable. The contrast between a God concerned 
in the orderly operations of the universe, and one capable of 
responding to the diverse and contradictory and trivial requests 
that often take the form of prayers, needs only to be stated to 
convince one as to which is the worthier. 

In considering the anthropomorphic conception of God, and 
some of the further conceptions that have been derived from it, 
it would seem to some as if the whole structure of Christianity 
were involved. To such even a reverent discussion would be 
painful. But we are merely dealing with an ancient terminol- 
ogy, which has run conceptions into rigid molds that hold 
no relation to present knowledge. My contention is that the 
old molds should be broken, so that an adequate conception of 
God may take form and a new terminology may propagate and 
fix it. 

First and foremost, if there is a God at all, with such rela- 
tions to the universe as are attributed to him, science demands 
that he be immanent rather than transcendent, literally omni- 
present rather than existing in splendid isolation. The concep- 
tion of the nature of the universe and of its control reached by 
science is infinitely more refined than that presented by any 
religion; so that to the scientific man the conceptions of the 
latter seem like the fancies of children, and in a certain sense 
such they are. That the representatives of Christianity really 
believe in the immanence, the literal omnipresence of God, is 
probably true; but much of their termindlogy, and hence 
implied conceptions, flatly contradict it. The manifestations 
called matter and mind are so bound up together as forms of 
expression of a universal and infinitely pervasive and tenuous 
ether that scientific men have come to a conception of univer- 
sality, of omnipresence, of unity of origin, that no expression of 
religion has obtained.. 

Accept this immanence, and the anthropomorphic idea dis- 
appears, with its deified man, its king with a throne and royal 
trappings, its localized residence, its appeal for material favors, 
its impossible relation to knowledge. In its stead there is 
recognized an all-pervasive and sustaining power, from which 
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all things have come; and in whose manifestations the Christian 
recognizes a spirit related to his own, with whom he can have 
a communion, and to whose infinite capacity he can intrust 
himself. 

A second fundamental adjustment that the progress of scien- 
tific knowledge demands may be called cosmological. Here 


2 again the shifting details of modern cosmology are to be 
: avoided, but the old point of view must be changed. Of course, 
fe: I venture to speak only of cosmology as it deals with the 


material universe. No one doubts that in ancient times the 
origin and structure and mechanism of the material universe 
were most fantastically explained. No one ought to doubt that 
the literature of those times, so far as it referred to the material 
universe, would record these irrational conceptions. Perhaps it 
: was natural to single out the Bible as the one collection of 
; ancient writings whose allusions to the material universe did not 
; bear the marks of an unscientific age. However, it must always 
have been difficult to explain away the apparent genetic connec- 
tion between the biblical and the ancient non-biblical cosmol- ° 
ogies. 

The persistent holding on to an ancient cosmology in the 
face of a continuous advance in scientific knowledge has been 
one of the most damaging attitudes thrust upon Christianity by 
a its misguided adherents. It developed that fratricidal war 

commonly misnamed the ‘conflict between science and relig- 
ion,” but more properly called a conflict between science and 
theology. The contest was particularly unfortunate, since 
science was steadily victorious, and in the thought of many 
became a natural antagonist of religion, so that to them a 
Christian scientist became almost inconceivable. In my judg- 
ment, however, the most serious-injury came to the great body 
, of scientific men who were not interested enough to distinguish 
between an antiquated theology and the fundamentals of relig- 
ion, and who took what they recognized as being the fanatical 
statements of ignorance as fairly representing the whole scheme 
of religion. I freely grant that some of them were unwise 
enough to be goaded into counter-attacks, and to weaken their 
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own case by presuming knowledge in a field other than their 
own. This is certainly not the scientific spirit, but an exhibi- 
tion of uncontrolled human nature. Of course, this was never 
the universal attitude of Christian leaders, among whom are 
found some of our most distinguished men of science; but the 
attitude was sufficiently general and official to develop a per- 
sistent impression that science and the church were in conflict. 

When flat denial and charges of atheism were no longer able 
to support the ancient and tottering cosmology, an epoch of 
harmonizing the cosmologic statements of the Bible with the 
irrefutable discoveries of science began. Of course, this was 
but the beginning of the end, for it acknowledged the truth of 
certain important scientific claims, and the attempt to discover 
their statement in the terms of the ancient cosmology was such 
an appeal to the imagination that it could not last long. A 
statement that could mean now one thing, and later diametric- 
ally the opposite thing, dependent upon the knowledge injected 
into it by the reader, could be classified fairly along with the 
utterances of the Delphic oracle. The injustice done to the 
simple and very natural conceptions of the early writers does 
not seem to have been considered. 

Perhaps the most stubborn stand, and probably the last 
serious one, taken by the ancient cosmology against the new, 
was the resistance to the doctrine of evolution. When this doc- 
trine included man, a thing which it could not well avoid, there 
seemed to many to be an attack upon some of the fundamentals 
of the Christian religion; and even those who had gladly 
adjusted their beliefs to an evolution of the solar system, of the 
earth, and even of plants and the lower animals, drew back in alarm 
at the proposition to include man. But I fancy that even this 
thought is becoming slowly assimilated. Here certainly there 
is no occasion for me to contrast the conception of an infinite 
and progressive evolution of the universe with previous concep- 
tions as to its origin and methods. Such a conception consorts 
with the all-pervasive conception of God; while the preceding 
ones are linked with the anthropomorphic conception of God. 
Of course, such a cosmology demands not merely a change in 
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terminology, but practically a restatement of the Christian 
standpoint. 

We all recognize that our experience lies in a transition 
period, with its inevitable anxiety and restlessness. But the 
times are ripening for some great constructive theologian, who 
will take the new and greater conception of God, and the new 
and infinitely more refined cosmology, and in their terms restate 
the eternal truths of the Christian religion. 

As a summary, I can not do better than quote these words 


‘from John Fiske: 


The thinker in whose mind divine action is identified with orderly 
action, and to whom a really irregular phenomenon would seem like a mani- 
festation of sheer diabolism, foresees in every possible extension of knowledge 
a fresh confirmation of his faith in God. From his point of view there can 


_ be no antagonism between our duty as inquirers and our duty as worshipers. 


To him no part of the universe is godless. In the swaying to and fro of 
molecules and the ceaseless pulsations of ether, in the secular shiftings of 
planetary orbits, in the busy work of frost and rain-drop, in the mysterious 
sprouting of the seed, in the everlasting tale of death and life renewed, in the 
dawning of the babe’s intelligence, in the varied deeds of men from age to 
age, he finds that which awakens the soul to reverential awe; and each act , 
of scientific explanation but reveals an opening through which shines the 


glory of the Eternal Majesty. 
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THE STUDY OF EARLY OLD TESTAMENT 
TRADITIONS. 


By SARAH A. EMERSON, A.B., 
New Haven, Conn. 


“THE history of a people,” writes Wellhausen, “does not 
admit of being carried back of the people itself into a time when 
they did not exist.” It is nevertheless true that the task of a 
nation’s historian is not fully and faithfully performed until he 
has sought to present, as accurately as he may be able, the ante- 
cedents and beginnings out of which the nation came into being, 
For such a presentation he will naturally find no records upon 
which to depend. Records imply a national life already begun, 
and organized more or less completely. Yet he will usually 
find most interesting material, in greater or less abundance, out 
of which to frame his theory concerning the influences and the 
personalities that contributed to forming the nation’s life. 

Peoples, like children, early begin to question about the 
external world of men and things with which they have to do. 
If they do not find an older brother to answer these questions, 
they will frame for themselves an answer in which imagination 
will naturally play an active part. The sun becomes the flaming 
chariot of Phoebus, the far-darter, who pierces the earth with 
his scorching arrows as he drives across the sky. The lurid 
flames of the volcano are the forge fires of the mighty smith who 
dwells in its interior. The clouds are white-fleeced sheep, slain 
by the arrows of the sun; or cows driven to milking by the 
summer wind. Or they are “mighty mountains, piled one 
above another, in whose cavernous recesses the divining-wand 
of the storm-god revealed hidden treasures.’’* 

Some of the questions asked are the same that engross the 
attention of all generations of men and which concern the high- 
est and the most profound interests of mankind. Whence came 

*FIsKE, Myths and Myth-Makers, p. 19. 
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this material world? From what, by whose power, and for what 
end was it created ? What was man’s origin and what is his 
destiny ? What is the meaning of his experiences ? How does 
he stand related to higher powers, and what has brought about 
his special relations with his fellows? Whence arose the cus- 
toms which he observes, and why does he hold sacred special 
objects and localities? What caused peculiarities which he 
notes in the physical world? How were peoples and places 
named, and why are tribes and nations located as they are? 
What were the mighty deeds of the earliest men and the heroes 
of one’s own tribe whose fame still lingers ? 

Some answer must be given to all these questions, and the 
answers offered by the oldest or the wisest, and repeated from 
generation to generation, become accepted truth when the 
author is forgotten. ‘ One of the leading personages to be met 
with in the traditions of the world is really no more than — Some- 
body.” At evening and in the winter season, around the camp- 
fire or in the peasant’s home, the people gather and listen while a 
priest or an elder tells, or the minstrel sings, those stories of the - 
olden days which give the stirring answers to their questionings. 
Simple at first such stories are, with few characters and few 
details; short stories, too, lest the audience weary, and each hav- 
ing a single purpose, presenting some one fact or explanation. 
They will be given with poetic charm, although not always rhyth- 
mical. Inthe minstrel’s mouth they take the form of ballads —a 
form more easily remembered and less liable to change. For 
change does come in process of time. New details are added, due 
to new experiences or to new flights of imagination. The old sim- 
plicity gives way to complicated elaboration, and the story of the_ 
first narrator becomes a tribal product, reflecting both the inner 
and the outer history of the people. So grew among the 
Greeks the legends of the god Apollo. His worship in Delos 
‘and his oracle at Delphi must have satisfactory explanation. 
The constantly recurring religious festivals in honor of the god 
required new stories, and these were framed by the poets in their 
hymns to Apollo, in general agreement with the domain and 

2TyLor, Primitive Culture, Vol. I, p. 394. 
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functions of the god, but with the local coloring that proved most 
acceptable to the worshipers at his shrine. 

Such early stories, already written out or still current orally, 
the early historian will find at’ hand. It is his task to sift and 
weigh and choose; to find, if he can, some basis of truth, in 
inner meaning or external fact, which shall help to explain the 
development that has already taken place when the formal 
records of the nation’s activities begin to be made. Upon his 
wisdom in selecting his material will depend the value of his 
history for later generations. 

Such was the situation and such the task of the early Hebrew 
historians ; for there is no ground for supposing that the Hebrew 
nation differed from other early peoples in its outlook upon the 
world and its method of perpetuating the knowledge of its early 
ideas and activities. When the life of the nation was taking 
settled form in its home in Palestine there were around it kin- 
dred peoples—older brothers—who doubtless furnished some of 
the answers to its questions. Moab and Ammon, Edom and 
Ishmael, no doubt had a family history to communicate. The 
Aramezans in the north and east were a strong people and 
pressed toward Palestine with conquering power. The Hebrews 
were proud to claim relationship with them, and their traditions 
establishing early kinship would be gladly accepted. The great 
Semitic peoples beyond could not fail to leave their impress upon 
Hebrew thought and life, for Palestine and the Sinaitic peninsula 
lay on their highway westward. In very early times, even before 
the settling of the Hebrews in Palestine, such impression may 
well have been made, when Babylonia and Assyria crossed to 
meet Egypt in relations, not always hostile, but commercial and 
friendly as well. 

But Israel had also traditions of its own. And Israel had 
moral and religious standards by which the historian measured 
the value of the stories of early times and men, and which deter- 
mined his selection and the treatment of his material. For the 
historians of Israel had a lofty religious purpose in writing, and 
preserved material of such character and in such form as would 
most truly aid them in achieving that purpose. 
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The task of interpreting in a late age the early stories pre- 
served by any people is a difficult one. In order to succeed in 
this it is necessary first of all that one should, so far as may be, 
see with the eyes of the men of early times and feel with their 
hearts. Childhood’s answers to its own questions, though of 
necessity childish and imperfect, are satisfying to the child-mind 
and are of pathetic interest. The image reproduced from the 
reflection of external surroundings upon the child-mind is not 
wholly without value. It may sometimes even occur that the 
child who is nearest to nature’s heart in his simplicity will give 
to most important questions the answer that is closest to nature’s 
truth. 

It must also be remembered that in these early stories we are 
dealing often with essential poetry and not with mere prose. 
Hence due freedom must be given to the imagination in order 
to obtain the meaning of the picture which the early fancy 
painted. For each picture has its one special meaning which 
the successful interpreter will aim tosecure. The story of “Jack 
and His Beanstalk’”’ we are told is found all over the world} © 
But we should be far from understanding the thought of the 
early peoples that heard and told the story if we should fail to 
climb by it with them to the country above the sky. 

At the same time we must not forget that what seems early 
story may be a reflection into the past of later tribal or national 
experiences. It will therefore be necessary carefully to compare 
the narratives, particularly the more complex and elaborated and 
those that contain tribal or national names, with real history that 
can be established with more or less of certainty. It may be 
found that Rome has named Romulus and not Romulus Rome.- 

All these requirements we shall find it necessary to observe 
in our attempt to secure the true interpretation of the early 
Hebrew stories. In addition we have to remember that we are 
in contact with the oriental mind, with its fondness for figura- 
tive and picturesque forms of expression. Our coldly matter- 
of-fact western habit of thought and interpretation must be laid 
aside. Attitude and atmosphere are most of all important to 


3 FISKE, of. cit., p. 151. 
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our success, while, unfortunately, they are equally difficult to 
secure, 

It is not easy to determine at what period in the life of a 
people writing begins to take the place of the oral transmission 
of song and story, which are naturally the earliest forms of 
literature. The growing complications of the life of a tribe or 
a nation make it necessary to preserve the accounts of early 
times and ideas in a form in which they shall be free from the 
loss and change incident to failure in memory or to enlargement 
and embellishment on the part of the narrator. Interests 
increase; activities become crowded; while mental phenomena 
also receive more detailed attention. At this stage the reading 
of such stories in some instances will take the place of narration, 
and, naturally, the religious leaders are the writing and the read- 
ing class. Dr. Brinton‘ gives an interesting illustration of this 
stage in literary achievements : 

In South America there is said to have been a nation which cultivated the 
art of picture-writing. A missionary once penetrated with great toil 
to one of their villages. Ashe approached he beheld a venerable man seated 
under the shade of a palm tree, with a great book open before him from which 
he was reading to an attentive circle of auditors the wars and wanderings of 
their forefathers. 

Narration is not entirely set aside by such written stories, for 
oral versions of ancient stories are found at a late period. This 
fact is illustrated today in Japan by the narrations of the pro- 
fessional story-teller. 

When the art of writing has been learned and its value recog- 
nized, it becomes easy and natural to record events nearly or 
quite contemporaneous. An official recorder will be required as 
soon as the organization of a people reaches a good degree of 
advancement. 

Such must have been the beginnings of Israelitish literature. 
How early the art of writing became known to the Israelites, so 
as to be employed for preserving early traditions, we have no 
secure ground for judging. It is not impossible that as much as 
this was already done among them before the final settlement in 
Canaan. It is not easy to suppose that the great organizer who 

4 Myths of the New World, p. 26. 
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was the author of the nation’s life and the revealer of the 
nation’s God should have been wholly ignorant or careless of so 
important a means of information for his own and later times. 
He would have the same motive for leaving written accounts as 
that which actuated the religious teachers who were his succes- 
sors at a much later period, and who aimed to secure by their 
writings the religious education of their people. 

But with the change from the nomadic to a settled form of 
life, and out of the stirring events by which this change was 
secured, came the opportunity and the material for literary 
activities which cannot have been lacking. It is not wholly 
beyond belief that the young prophets, whose religious enthusi- 
asm is attested by the old proverb, ‘Is Saul also among the 
prophets ?” had among them, or over them, those who could, 
and did, preserve in written form some record of the earlier 
times and teachings. When the monarchy had become firmly 
established, then were furnished more completely all the 
requirements for literary activity, viz., abundant opportunity, 
themes of exceptional interest, and the literary need arising from ‘ 
a fully systematized social and political order. 
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THE PLACE OF ACTION OR DEEDS IN A 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


By REv. DAVID BEATON, D.D.,, 
Chicago, III. 


ConSIDERABLE attention has been given of late in secular edu- 
cation to the importance of training children in manual dexterity 
and in laboratory practice. It has long been recognized that 
some phases of even intellectual development were impossible 
without this union of action and practice with theory and belief. 
“Action,” as one great teacher has said, ‘is three-fourths of 
life.”’ 

President Eliot of Harvard University said recently before an 
audience of clergymen: 

As I weigh the forces that affect mankind, and look back upon the course 
of human history and the progress of Christianity, it seems to me the first and 
greatest civilizer is steady work. That is the way the race is lifted out of 
barbarism into semi-civilization, and then into civilization. Labor, steady 
labor, is the great civilizer. The Protestant churches are too intellectual and 
too emotional on the part of the teacher or preacher, and call for too little of 
personal exertion on the part of the recipient of the inspiration. 


This is a true and searching criticism of our Sunday-school 
system of religious training. In it we take no account of and 
provide no place for this whole side of moral and religious 
education. We thus violate one of the most important funda- 
mental principles of human nature and the science of pedagogy: 
the principle, namely, that the child gets no benefit from a lesson 
where there is no corresponding reaction on the part of the 
pupil. The moral and spiritual benefit that should remain in the 
child’s life after being taught any given lesson does not come from 
merely telling that child something which appeals either to its 
intellect or even its feelings. If we teach a child any intellectual 
idea successfully, we have to get the corresponding intellectual 
reaction; if we touch its feelings, we must get a sympathetic 
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reaction in return, or we have merely dissipated its emotional 
nature. But the intellectual training and the emotional quicken- 
ing are only means to an end in the moral and religious educa- 
tion of the pupil. That end is action, deeds, conflict, a completed 
life in the personal application of the truth, which we call char- 
acter. 

Moral and religious education is not, and can never be 
considered, complete without the answering deeds which any 
particular truth or feeling is intended to call forth. The world 
is full of well-instructed knaves, and dreaming sentimentalists, 
but character demands action. It is a deed that incarnates the 
moral principle and proves that the heart and will of the doer 
are consenting to the virtue. Instruction both in Bible doctrine 
and incident may remain purely intellectual or purely emotional, 
and in remaining so miss being efficient agents of moral and 
religious training. These forces must be transmuted into char- 
acter, and the agency which accomplishes this is action. The 
pupil must not only know and feel, but must consent to act thus, 
and so from love of the truth, from principle, because in his 
secret heart he desires to be true and good like the example set 
before him. 

This side of education opens up a large field, giving cause for 
anxiety as well as hope; for responses and actions to such 
appeals must not be artificial, but real and spontaneous. One 
consideration is, however, of great value in its bearing on the 
relation of a scientific system of instruction to this fundamental 
principle of character-building. It is the circumstance that habit 
tends to make action spontaneous, and therefore it becomes, with 
the proper training, as easy to perform good deeds as bad ones. - 
For the normal child, under proper discipline, the virtuous action 
is more natural than the immoral one. If, therefore, we want our 
boys and girls to be virtuous in every fiber of their will and 
imagination, they must be taught from their earliest infancy to 
do good actions, whether they know the reasons for them or not. 
It is sufficient that they respond to any lesson or appeal that love 
or authority should set before them, and so their character grows 
with their growth, and in their maturer years they find themselves 
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doing the right spontaneously, as well as by preference over 
the evil. As it is the unvarying, unhesitating, spontaneous act 
of courtesy that makes a gentleman, so it is the unhesitating, 
unvarying, spontaneous choice of virtue that makes the Chris- 
tian. Of course, there are all degrees of response, because there 
are all degrees of moral culture, but moral training simply means 
the eliminating of the obstructing causes of spontaneous virtue. 

In the moral training of the child, then, response and action 
must go hand in hand with knowledge and feeling, and we must 
not wait for a crisis in the child’s life; every experience, whether 
from truth taught or endearments lavished, is a crisis in the 
moral life and should be followed by its appropriate action ; for 
in this only does the fruit of character reach maturity. But 
maturity in this sense does not mean the maturity of a com- 
pleted character; simply that of the appropriate virtue of a 
child’s nature. The moral change in each lesson is infinitesimal 
in the single case, but infinite in the gradual cumulative force of 
moral and spiritual qualities added to the total life. 

A practical instance of this form of religious instruction has 
already been seen in the case of many circles of King’s 
Daughters and of Junior Societies of Christian Endeavor, that 
perform personal service for young people of their own age in 
social settlements and other philanthropic institutions. These ~ 
and kindred societies have of late laid great stress on the idea 
that virtue means doing things, not talking about them and 
rehearsing their own pious feelings. And the remarkable interest 
shown by the young people in this side of moral instruction is 
evidence that it supplies a legitimate demand of the soul in the 
maturing years of Christian education. Especially has it been 
helpful in eliminating the pharisaical and priggish vices of a 
youthful religious experience. Nothing is worse for a child than 
to be over-conscious of his religious experience. The child 
should love its mother and its God as naturally as the flower 
blooms and the bird sings. In a Christian home and under 
proper religious instruction, this side of its nature should 
develop as naturally and unconsciously as it breathes and plays, 
and its virtuous feelings and deeds should be as normal as its 
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mental processes. The child who is taught to minister to a 
wounded bird because it is God’s creature, and to speak truth 
because He loves purity in the inward parts, will not be 
poisoned in spirit with the pharisaical consciousness that he is 
a good boy for so doing, but he will do those things as natur- 
ally as he plays andthinks. Action, deeds, the doing of service, 
are the open air, the sunlight, the salt of the sea that make 
doctrinal and emotional teaching robust and manly, and the 
hygiene of the soul. 

What form this education in action would take under a scien- 
tific system of religious instruction can only be dimly outlined, 
but the one interesting practical feature may be pointed out. 
The teacher following such a system will know what particular 
ideas and virtues are being inculcated at a given period, and 
accordingly he will know the corresponding reactions or practical 
deeds that should accompany them. At present the teacher 
does not know what to ask the pupils to do; and he is as likely 
to blunder into asking them to do the inappropriate things as to 
7 do the kind of actions that will build their character at this stage 

¥ of their education. A certain class of feelings and ideas are 
appropriate for children of ten years which are not appropriate 
for lads of sixteen or eighteen; so with actions. What the youth 
of eighteen would properly regard as childish may be suitable 
and necessary for a child of ten. It would be quite reasonable 
to look for such a series of doings accompanying their lessons, 
arousing the curiosity and securing the interest of the youth, 
just as manual training and laboratory work supply the deep 
craving of the growing mind and body for physical activity. 
Around this feature of a truly scientific system of religious - 
a instruction in our modern Sunday schools many of the most 
ee valuable forms of service for young people might center, and 
gbviate the growing evil of multiplying societies for every kind 
of service. The club, the guild of service for the social settle- 
ment work, the hospital flower mission, forms of service for the 
home and the school, park and open-air work for the congested 
districts of our cities, young people’s home and foreign missionary 
societies—these and many other forms of work could all be help- 
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fully associated with the Sunday school, and not separated from 
it as they are at present, and remaining the purely individualistic 
and unrelated activities of a few. The church and civic life of 
the day needs systematic training in practical work, both for its 
own missions and the larger philanthropies of life ; and the nation 
will never see a generation of generous givers until it sees a 
generation of trained workers. Sunday-school instruction as 
mere theory, mere doctrine, mere sentiment, must be supplanted 
with instruction in deeds and in the vital relation to the Christian 
and civic life of the people. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: EXODUS 20:7. 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


—Ginsburg’s Hebrew Bible, 1894. 


Od 7d Kupiov rod @cod gov pataiw: ov yap ph 
Kvpios 6 cov tov AapBdvovta 7d dvopa avrod én pataiy. 
—Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, 1887. 


Non assumes (usurpabis, Deut. 5:11) nomen Domini Dei tui in 
vanum (frustra, Deut. 5:11); nec enim habebit insontem Dominus 
eum qui assumpserit nomen Domini Dei sui frustra (quia non erit 
impunitus qui super re vana nomen ejus assumpserit, Deut. 5:11). 

—Tischendorf’s Edition of the Vulgate Text, 1873. 


Ne jures per nomen Domini dei tuiicum mendacio; quia non justi- 
ficat Dominus eum qui jurat per nomen suum cum mendacio. 
—Syriac Text in Walton's Polyglott (Latin Translation). 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for 
the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 


—Authorized Version, 1611. 
—Revised Version (British Edition), 1885. 


Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah thy God in vain; for 
Jehovah will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 


—kRevised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 


Thou shalt not utter the name of Yahweh thy God for a vain cause, 
for Yahweh will not hold him guiltless who utters his name for a vain 
cause. 

—Addis, The Documents of the Hexateuch, Part I, 1893. 
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Let no Israelite vainly, impiously, or for a base end employ the 
sacred name which represents the character of his God ; for if he with- 
out a worthy purpose speaks the divine name, God will not overlook 
the offence. 


—Kent, The Messages of Israe?’s Lawgivers, 1902. 


Thou shalt not invoke the name of Jehovah, thy God, with false 
intent; for Jehovah will not let him go unpunished who uses the: 
divine name for evil ends. 

—BIBLICAL WORLD. 
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BIBLE STUDY IN THE WOODWARD AVENUE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, DETROIT, MICH. 

In the effort to enlarge and elevate biblical study to its proper posi- 
tion in the church, there is much help in a comparison of aims and 
experiences. Lonely labors are hampered ; co-operation means great 
reinforcement. In this light the simple and unfinished story of what 
has been done in one small corner may be a stimulus to others. 

The work accomplished in the Woodward Avenue Congregational 
Church of Detroit has been a natural and inevitable growth from the 
circumstances of the case. It has been slow, and it has been checked in 
its development by many causes. I do not know how to give an idea of 
it except by the most frank and direct statement of the story. 

It has always been my belief that Bible study and teaching was a 
very essential and central part of a minister’s work, and I have acted 
on that principle, not by teaching classes in the Sunday school, but by 
affording opportunities of class-study for teachers and others inter- 
ested. At the time of beginning work in Detroit, fourteen years ago, 
I was deeply interested in the historical method, then just becoming 
more accessible than before to others than specialists. It seemed wholly 
out of the question that one who professed to be a religious teacher, 
and who based his ideals on the Scriptures, should be content to let 
any new light escape him, or to persist in an ignorant and uninformed 
method of interpretation. Under the pressure of that feeling the books 
of the newer method of interpretation were not merely read, but 
were studied with constant reference to the text itself; and a somewhat 
minute investigation of the problems was made. The result was unex- 
pectedly luminous and gratifying. The method approved itself, not 
only by its reasonableness, but by its results. A key was found which 
unlocked mysteries, solved enigmas, relieved the strain of countless 
difficulties, and tended to a unified conception of the process of divine 
nurture in Israel and the early church. 

The next step came from the conviction that what helped the 
teacher must help the pupil, if it were rightly presented. There 
seemed to be no reason why the special student should be illuminated, 
and the average man and woman walk in darkness. The air at that time 
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was full of warnings against giving the new ideas to laymen and Sunday- 
school teachers; it would only confuse them, and they would in turn 
confuse their pupils. But it seemed to me that this depended on sev- 
eral things, and not least on the question whether the minister knew 
his Book, or had only had a gleam or two as to what the scientific study 
of it meant. At any rate, the venture was made; first with a small 
class of those who were thoroughly interested, then in more public 
lectures on characters and historical events, or on the new method of 
study. By 1894 the circumstances seemed to call for a more complete 
presentation of the subject, and a series of studies was planned covering 
the history of Israel from the exodus to the Christian era, which ran 
through three years. Schedules were prepared, with topics, references, 
and suggestions of readings from reliable works. Sometimes special 
topics were assigned to members of the class, to be rendered in writing. 
The public library kindly put on its tables in the consulting room the 
works needed by the class. In the course of time, by the aid of the 
Young People’s Society and others, a small collection of the most 
important works was provided at the church, which was open at cer- 
tain times daily. 

The effect of this instruction soon became manifest in striking 
ways. Some who had practically given up the puzzle of Bible study, 
through the confusion arising from its unhistorical and unscientific 
method, got down their Bibles and became greatly fascinated by them. 
Eagerness and active effort were awakened, and the prophesied danger 
of shaken faith did not appear. Some from outside our own congrega- 
tion, who had done enough independent work elsewhere to awaken 
their interest, came in to participate. Others came from an interest 
aroused by the prospectus sent out. 

There soon followed from these studies a demand which was unex- 
pected and in many ways unwelcome. In the latter part of 1894 the 
teachers in the Sunday school declared that they could not longer use 
the conventional lesson studies. Various changes were suggested and 
tried, but the dissatisfaction remained. To one of the most advanced 
classes a series of private lesson studies had been given which greatly 
quickened their interest, through the skill of a specially competent 
teacher. And it was not long before the call for a plan of lessons that 
was in harmony with the historical method became too loud to be 
ignored. At the cost of great labor, in addition to the work of carry- 
ing on systematic class studies as before, and trying to do the regular 
work of a city pastorate as well, a series of simple manuals was pre- 
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pared, beginning with “The Great Prophets of Israel,” continued the 
next season by “The Spirit and Teaching of Jesus,” and covering at 
last, in the course of five or six years, the whole historic period from 
the exodus to the end of the apostolic age. The motive most promi- 
nent throughout was to give the teachers the biblical material in the 
historic order of development. To them was referred, with some help 
at first, the task of adapting the scheme to the various ages and capaci- 
ties of pupils. Neither the time, strength or ability of the pastor, nor 
the funds at hand for printer’s ink, allowed any thought of a completely 
graded system of studies. It was hoped that in time this might be 
procured from other sources, when the demand for improved methods 
should necessitate the production of helps. 

As to the effect of the change in the school, it was distinctly felt 
to be an advance. Teachers and scholars awoke to fresh interest. 
Some fine work was done in the higher grades ; better attention to the 
lesson was secured from the younger pupils. There were exceptions, 
but that was the general result. Especially it became evident that a 
more competent and far more interested corps of teachers had been 
secured, in whose hands the newly arranged material could be intelli- 
gently and effectively used. The question so deeply involved in all 
plans for the betterment of Sunday-school work had been solved. But 
it had taken five years of pastoral teaching, advancing from step to 
step toward the frank and full adoption of scientific methods, to pro- 
duce this result. We have no discoveries to reveal of any quick and 
easy methods of teaching teachers to teach. Much still remains to be 
done. Much cannot be done by any man or any church alone. 

The approach to a really graded course in the school has been more 
difficult and has thus far only had a beginning. Against it have stood 
the force of custom, the advantages of the uniform lesson, the lack of 
sympathy here and there, the voluntary nature of the Sunday school 
both as to attendance and study, the absence of home co-operation, 
the short session once a week, and the uncertainty of continuancé 
in the course that might be mapped out. But a beginning has been 
made; the uniform lesson has gone; and some steps have been taken 
toward such an apportionment of topics and studies as has been for 
some time held in mind. Other lesson schemes, other steps in organi- 
zation, and other instruction in pedagogy and child-knowledge are 
greatly needed. 

The work of advanced teaching has developed meantime, finally 
settling itself into a Sunday afternoon lecture with opportunities for 
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questions and suggestions. It has taken up such studies as “‘ The Career 
of Jesus as a Development,” “The Evolution of Christianity,” “The 
Effect of Scientific Study on the Literaturé, History, Ethics, and 
Religion of Israel,” ‘“‘The Hebrew Legends of the Prime,” and others. 

The story of what has been attempted here is not given from any 
sense of satisfaction with the accomplishment, but only to illustrate 
some things that can be done under difficult circumstances and when 
people are only feeling their way, without outside help or co-opera- 
tion, toward better things. Some lessons of our struggle are clear to 
me; ¢. g., that the work of training teachers must precede every- 
thing ; that no pastor will succeed in doing that effectively by any 
superficial reading or by the adoption of “advanced” ideas merely, 
but only by tireless and patient examination of the text itself “to see 
whether these things are so;” that the widely prevalent and much- 
cultivated fear of unsettling the minds of students by fair and honest 
and competent teaching is a sheer “ bug-a-boo’’; that the method of 
reconciliation and mediation which seeks to make the old method and 
the new ride the same horse, only brings both to the ground and pro- 
duces the very skepticism it seeks to avoid; that the utmost frankness 
and the most uncompromising adoption of the best-established results 
ef historical study, when given with the reasons which substantiate 
them, are likely to receive respectful attention and lead to real study 
and ripening conclusions. If one is neither stampeded by criticism 
por tempted to bitter retort, he will find that in time the resolve to 
give only the best will justify itself. 

In conclusion a word may be said as to plans and ideas of unifica- 
tion and classification of studies which are not yet realized, but a hint 
of which may count in the current discussions. The grading of a 
gchool is not likely to be an easy task except under very unusual con- 
ditions. It is hampered, as I have shown in the case of our own 
school, by many difficulties. Yet in the interest of the real teaching 
of religion, some graded method is too important to be dismissed 
because it is difficult. Gradually—especially, I am confident, with 
the help of the newly organized Religious Education Association— 
something definite will be effected. Doubtless there will still have to 
be in most schools some ungraded classes to catch newcomers, tem- 
porary pupils, and others who are not ready for graded studies. But 
that should not prevent the grading of such a part of the school as 
can be so handled. 

I have always felt that the double problem of the Sunday school 
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and the “second service” might find its natural and fruitful solution 
in a second service in the afternoon devoted to instruction, which 
should include both younger and older students, and should open with 
brief but dignified worship, with choir, organ, and minister, in the 
church itself; the classes of every type then scattering to their work in 
places adapted to their several needs. There is need of giving to the 
teaching work the same dignity and honor that is given to the preach- 
ing service. 

Then, as to a general scheme of grading, there should be, first of 
all, the kindergarten, to be worked on the real kindergarten method, 
but with a more definite adaptation of that method to religious 
instruction. Next, a primary department with a two-years’ course, in 
which the biblical and other appropriate stories should be made the 
chief vehicle of practical teaching about life as it is. Third, an inter- 
mediate grade of children from, say, eight to twelve years old, where the 
more systematic study of the Bible should begin, initiated by a study 
of Jesus’ own teaching and life as a standard for all future reference ; 
and going back in the second year to the study of ancient Israel from 
the exodus to the prophets. In the fourth or junior grade the studies 
might take up the prophetic era and the story of Judaism to the Chris- — 
tian era. In the senior classes I have felt that there should be a 
study, by a careful and critical use of Jesus’ teaching, of Christian 
principles and their application—as a preparation for definite per- 
sonal decisions and the entrance into church membership— followed 
by a study of the genesis of the church in the apostolic age. 

For the passage from grade to grade it would be well to have cer- 
tificates given on the basis of the recommendation of the teacher; and 
the appeal of this to the self-respect and efficiency of the pupil might 
be an effective correction of the hereditary indisposition of the pupil 
to study in the Sunday school as he does in the day school. 

There are endless questions which I have not touched, concerning 
psychologic and pedagogic problems and the constant use of the most 
effective of all forces, the personality of the teacher. Others can treat 
these subjects, which are of radical importance, far better than I can. 
"I have only tried to present that aspect of the new development of 
_ church teaching which has grown out of the definite experience of one 
church. For one thing I am devoutly thankful; that the period of 
lonely, isolated work is passing, and the day of fuller intercourse and 


wider co-operation is dawning. 
HEMAN PacKaRD DEForEST. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Book Redbiews. 


A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians. By PROFESSOR 
GEORGE STEPHEN GoopsPEED, Pu.D., The University of 
Chicago. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. 
Pp. xiii+ 422. $1.50. 

Professor Goodspeed has here portrayed the career of a people 
whose history, next to that of Greece, is the most wonderful of 
the ancient world. The theme, however, has not as yet become 
popular; partly because exact scholars, into whose hands the task 
of popularizing has, for the most part fallen, rarely have the gift 
of a picturesque and graceful narrative style, and partly because 
so much of the long and checkered history is as yet unrevealed. 
The latter disadvantage may perhaps never be wholly overcome, 
in spite of the splendid discoveries which are still being made, 
and which illustrate certain stages and aspects of Babylonian life 
with a fulness scarcely surpassed in the surviving annals of Greece 
and Rome. The former drawback is certainly not apparent in the 
present work, which leaves scarcely anything to be desired in the way 
of skilful arrangement and graphic delineation. 

In an introduction (pp. 3-46) the author gives what the educated 
layman needs to know of the regions drained or fertilized by the 
Euphrates and Tigris, of the excavations which have brought ancient 
Babylonia and Assyria to our knowledge, of the ancient language 
and literature, and of the sources of our historical information. A 
broad division is made of the whole subject into four parts: I (pp. 
1-117), “Old Babylonia till 2000 B. C.;” II (pp. 118-73), “Rise of 
Assyria and its Struggles with Kassite Babylonia ;” III (pp. 174-330), 
“ Ascendency of Assyria;” IV (pp. 331-76), ‘““New Babylonian 
Empire.” It will be seen that the greater portion of the book is 
occupied with the story of Assyria. This is unavoidable, in the 
present state of our knowledge, for although Babylonia had a far 
longer political life than Assyria, the latter country having adopted 
and carried out consistently an imperialistic policy, its rulers laid 
special stress on wars and battles and campaigns (of which history 
is so largely made) and gave prominence to these in their annals, 
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while the Babylonians made military matters secondary to agricul- 
ture, commerce, and the pursuit of knowledge. Moreover, the history 
of Assyria at the height of its power ran parallel to the times of the 
best-known kings of Israel and Judah, and thus makes possible a sort 
of synchronistic history of the highest interest. We are, however, now 
greatly increasing our knowledge of the civic and domestic life of the 
Babylonians, and the future historian will have a grateful task when 
he comes to set forth in detail the sources of the influence wielded by 
these pioneers of civilization, even if no complete narrative can ever 
be written of their early military enterprises and international relations. 

In dealing with the material lying at hand, the author shows large- 
ness of view and the constructive imagination which is even more 
important to the historian than the happy faculty of agreeable narra- 
tion. He is particularly successful in giving historic reality to the out- 
lying communities which formed the large environment of Assyria, so 
that his account of military operations, for example, in the regions of 
the upper Euphrates and Tigris, becomes an instructive commentary, 
brief though it is, upon the monotonous annals of the conquering 
princes. The reader will be grateful to him for the way in which he 
has, incidentally to his main purpose, developed the history of ancient . 
Armenia (see pp. 160-63 and Index under “ Urartu”). In general it 
may be said that, in spite of what one may call the oriental or Semitic 
limitations of his material, he has succeeded in giving a genuine interest 
to his theme. To make of such a subject a living thing is no small 
achievement. 

Professor Goodspeed has also succeeded in making the principal 
actors personages of living interest. To estimate their character is a 
task as difficult as it is inviting, and his judgments will probably not 
always command assent. He is disposed to be more gentle toward 
Ashurnacirpal and Sennacherib than the modern readers of their 
inscriptions have usually been. In his partial apology for Sennacherib 
he remarks that “the striking subjectivity of his inscriptions . . . . is 
a very hazardous basis for estimating the character of an Assyrian king, 


, since he cannot be regarded as the author of the inscriptions in which 


he thus speaks.” To Ashurbanipal, however, he ascribes the virtual 
authorship of an important part of one of his own inscriptions (p. 316), 
and it seems probable that the spirit of the great kings is displayed in 
the self-laudatory introductions to their annals as well as in the texts 
generally. Indeed, there is a striking consonance in the cases of these 
rulers just cited between their deeds as recorded in the narrative por- 
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tions and the attributes with which they proudly invest themselves in 
the opening passages of their inscriptions. 

Attention should be called to the admirable bibliography at the 
close of the book, as well as the full chronological summary and index. 


J. F. McCurpy. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


Toronto, Can. 


Moses and the Prophets. By Proressor Mitton S. Terry, 
D.D., LL.D. Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ills. 
New York: Eaton & Mains, 1902. Pp. 196. §$1. 

Dr. Terry has performed a useful service in presenting what he 
terms in the sub-title “an essay toward a fair and useful statement of 
some of the positions of modern biblical criticism.” The volume con- 
tains a brief résumé of the most important questions affecting Old 
Testament literature. The preface suggests the need of such a pre- 
sentation and its legitimacy as proved by the utterances of men high 
in the confidence of the Methodist Episcopal church, whose member- 
ship it is apparent Dr. Terry is seeking to reach in this book. In the 
introduction an account is given of the formation of Old Testament 
literature and its present arrangement. The facts presented are such 
as have become familiar to students of Old Testament criticism, and 
are set forth in a constructive and conservative manner which reveals 
Dr. Terry’s attitude as thorough, reverent and orthodox in the best 
sense. Such subjects as Moses and his relation to the legislation, the 
prophetic history, the place, character, and significance of messianic 
prophecy, and the use of parable and apocalyptic in the Old Testa- 
ment, are considered in a clear and popular manner. Dr. Terry has 
rendered a valuable service to that large body of biblical students who 
have not the time to read more technical works on the subjects em- 
braced in this treatment. H.L. W. 


St. Paul and the Roman Law, and Other Studies on the Origin of 
the Form of Doctrine. By W. E. Batt, LL.D. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1901; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xi+ 216. $1.50, met. 


This little volume considers the influence exerted upon Christian 
doctrine by Roman law, Greek philosophy, and the uncanonical 
Scriptures of the Jewish church. Of these subjects the first is accorded 
the larger treatment, but is practically limited to matters centering 
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about “adoption.” The author holds that in the Pauline thought 
adoption is the equivalent of the new birth in the Johannine theology. 
His treatment principally concerns Rom. 8: 14-16, the Spirit being a 
joint witness with the believer, the “redemption of (or release from) 
the body” (vs. 23) being treated as the manifestation of the adoption 
already accomplished before the resurrection. Released from the flesh, 
the adopted believer is taken to his Father’s house. Similarly he treats 
of Gal. 4:4—7: The Roman will is also used to give meaning to the 
8iafjxn which plays so large a réle in New Testament thought. It is 
noticeable here, however, that the author does not refer to Ramsay’s 
elaborate discussions of the word in which the difference between the 
imperial and the local law is shown to affect the force of the conception 
in Galatians. He might well have combined with his discussion some 
reference to the pharisaic ideas of sonship in the heavenly kingdom. 
The remainder of the book is a convenient, but somewhat sketchy, 
presentation of facts with which every interpreter should be acquainted. 
As valuable as any portion is its collection of passages from uncanonical 
Jewish literature, apparently quoted in the New Testament. As a whole 
the volume is likely to be of service to students of the New Testament, 
probably as much as anything from its insistence upon the principle of 
recognizing influence of contemporary thought upon the apostolic 
teaching. S. M. 


The Agapé and the Eucharist in the Early Church: Studies in 
the History of the Christian Love Feasts. By J. F. 
Keatinc, D.D. London: Methuen & Co., 1901. Pp. xi+ 
207. 3s. 6d. 

While Dr. Keating renounces any claim to have added largely to 
what was already known on this subject, he has evidently had a three- 
fold purpose before him in his work, viz., to say something positive as 
to the nature of the agapé; to gather and place at the disposal of the 
reader the historical data; and to bring into the account some of the 
interpretations of modern scholars. The result is a neat little book of 
the materials, and to a limited extent a discussion of these materials. 
The fact, of course, is that we do not know enough of the common 
life of the early congregations to draw with historical certainty a com- 
plete picture of what occurred. It is this obscurity which makes the 
problem. The author does not always resist the temptation to reach 
practically definite conclusions where there is scanty evidence. This 
is somewhat noticeable in the chapter on “The Agapé in the Second 
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Century,” where “seems,” “apparently,” “evidently” are in frequent 
use, and especially when he attempts to get a footing in a quotation 
from Clement by merely quoting Bishop Lightfoot’s statement that 
the eucharistic elements and the contributions to the agapé were part 
of the regular ‘bishops’ gifts” in Clement’s day. 

Some things, however, are spoken of with reasonable confidence. 
Dr. Keating joins with Spitta in repudiating the idea of the agapé as a 
Christian Passover. He brings out clearly the social feature in the 
Supper. His point is that the love feast was a much more compre- 
hensive commemoration of the disciples’ relation with their Lord than 
a mere commemoration of the Last Supper. He declares that it is 
“rather to the central doctrine of Christianity—the doctrine of love 

. as embodied in the word ‘agapé’ . . . . that we refer the origin 
of the constantly recurring love feast” (p. 4of.). The prominent 
place given to the eating together which he finds in the life of the 
times leads him to believe that, even apart fram the memorial of 
Christ’s passion constituted at the Last Supper, his followers would 
continue these meals with a conscious recollection of the relation with 
him and of the union constituted by him: “The very common meal 
itself would be a religious act.” 

Although Dr. Keating finds obscurity in the New Testament. refer- 
ences, he raises no question that there was a large place given in the 
apostolic church to the Lord’s Supper in conjunction with a meal of 
Christian love. As late as 200 A. D. in Alexandria the two were still 
together, while at the same time, according to Tertullian, the eucharist 
and agapé in parts of the western church were separated. Causes 
which led to the separation were not equally operative in every region. 
They may be stated in about the following order: (1) there were the 
corruptions referred to by Paul, and possibly in the later epistles of 
Jude and 2 Peter; (2) the difficulty of all eating together when the 
companies of believers had become large ; (3) the increase of sacred- 
ness attaching to the eucharist, arising from a greater emphasis upon 
the significance of Christ’s sufferings and death; (4) persecution in 
the provinces, under the stress of which the eucharist was more safely 
observed in the early morning; (5) the decision of councils in the 
third and fourth centuries, which brought final separation and uni- 
formity of practice. 

No important phases of the subject seem to have been overlooked 


by the author. ALBERT T. SwING. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oberlin, O. 
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The Philosophy of the Christian Religion. By ANDREW MartTIN 
FarrBairN, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. 
XXVili+583. $3.50, met. 

Principal Fairbairn stands in the first rank of British theologians 
of the present day, and is recognized as a leader among dissenters. 
Consequently all of his writings have been received with respectful 
attention and have been highly appreciated by the reading public. 
And Zhe Philosophy of the Christian Religion has attracted even more 
attention than any of his previous works, though much of the criticism 
has been adverse. 

The title of the book itself contains a contradiction, for, whereas 
the Christian religion is an individual, concrete religion among 
others, philosophy always deals with the universal, not the particular. 
As a matter of fact, Principal Fairbairn has, not ostensibly but actu- 
ally, written a work on Christian apologetics, and to serve this pur- 
pose has given a philosophy of nature, knowledge, action, evil, 
history, and religion. He says, somewhat confusedly: “This book, 
then, is neither a philosophy nor a history of religion, but it is an 
endeavor to look at what is at once the central fact and idea of the, 
Christian faith by a mind whose chief labor in life has been to make 
an attempt at such a philosophy through such a history” (Preface, p. x). 
And his contention is that this central fact and idea is not the histori- 
cal Jesus, but the deified Christ, the conception of a supernatural per- 
sonality formulated by the apostles in their interpretation of his 
person. His valuation is that “the conception of Christ stands related 
to history as the idea of God is related to nature, 7.¢., each is in its 
own sphere the factor of order, or the constitutive condition of a 
national system” (p. 18). And so the book naturally has two parts, 
the first investigating the God in nature, the second interpreting the 
Christ [= God] in history. The study of nature is the means of 
unfolding, explicating, and defining the contents of the idea of God ; 
the study of history develops, amplifies, and justifies the conception of 
Christ. By means of a philosophy, a philosophy of religion, and a 
study of the essence of the Christian religion, he is confident that he 
is able to show the supremacy of Christianity as the fulfilment and 
completion of all. 

His point of view is entirely ontological. His notion of causality 
belongs to the old prescientific stage of thinking, in which every phe- 
nomenon has its place in a single chain of cause and effect leading 
back to a first uncaused cause. His way of looking at reality is that 
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which demands an answer to the question as to what actually exists, 
rather than as to what has a function and serviceability in life. He 
has the idea of an externally existent truth which is the criterion of 
knowledge. All these views modern thought is supplanting by its 
organic, empirical, and practical view-point. 

Under the guise of an idealistic philosophy he takes a short and 
easy path in obtaining by means of theoretic reasoning the whole 
spiritual life and transcendental personality that is needed to make 
philosophy yield rich results for religion. His confidence in his 
method and results is unbounded; but in fact his procedure would not 
be regarded as cogent and sufficient by any of the best leaders of 
idealism. In addition, his theoretic work is open to all the criticisms 
that are urged against the idealistic theory of knowledge in general. 

Instead of being able to derive a transcendental personality by the 
methods adopted in the first part of the book, an investigation of 
nature reveals at best its continuity and legality. And the analogical 
interpretation of all reality by means of a category obtained from our 
own experience, which is so small a part of that reality, is a method 
which cannot yield absolute certainty. But Dr. Fairbairn makes use 
of the argument from analogy as if it yielded universal and necessary 
conclusions. The reading of personality into all reality is more the 
result of faith than of abstract logical thinking. Then again, per- 
sonality as we know it presents a reciprocal relation between activity 
and passivity. It is a growing reality, and is conditioned and limited 
by environment. Dr. Fairbairn overlooks the effect of these considera- 
tions in his argument for analogy. It is just possible that we have 
not sufficient data to solve the problems that underlie all reality, and 
it seems reasonable that the whole existence cannot be set forth fully 
by any one part of that existence. 

Even supposing that Dr. Fairbairn’s philosophical investigation 
would yield the valid conclusion that there is a transcendental per- 
sonality presupposed in nature, knowledge, and history, still it would 
have no bearing as a support for the validity of the Christian religion. 
For the religious idea of the supernatural personality of Christ has 
nothing in common with a cosmological or epistemological concept of 
a transcendental personality. The author ‘utterly fails to make a dis- 
tinction between religious knowledge and that gained in science or 
philosophy. Just as religious ideas have no validity in philosophy, so 
no philosophical ideas have any function to perform in any system of 
religious ideas. ‘To make the idea of Christ’s supernatural personality 
one with the concept of a transcendental personality derived from 
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philosophy would mean that the religious idea is changed to a philo- 
sophic concept and so of no use to religion, or else make the system 
of religious ideas a philosophy of the universe. 

And the latter is what Dr. Fairbairn actually does; for he is com- 
pletely intellectualistic in his mode of thought. Religion is continu- 
ously thought of as a system of ideas, and the true religion is the true 
philosophy of the universe. Christianity is the supreme religion, for 
the fundamental element in Christianity, the intellectual interpreta- 
tion of Jesus’ person, is “the factor of order in history” and “the 
constitutive condition of a rational system.” But we venture to say 
that the principle of the supernatural personality of Christ, whether 
taught by Christ or by the apostles, has not been the creative factor of 
religion. Rather, Jesus as living Savior generates faith or trust in the 
God revealed in him. Persons rather than doctrines must save persons. 

It would be easy to condemn other elements of the book. Often 
there is dogmatism, arbitrary modes of argument, and sometimes a 
twisting of the facts to suit the purpose in hand. The literary style is 
alluring, especially to the one who is anxious to accept the position of 
the author; but to the patient student digging beneath the expression 
for the essence of the thought expressed, the writer’s ability as a . 
rhetorician is felt to be a mask which often covers loosely constructed 
thought, or a fairy bridge over which the enthusiastic imagination 
glides easily, but which will not be trusted by sober reason to span 
what are in truth great and yawning chasms. 

Still it would be unfair to fail to express some of the appreciation 
which every reader of the book must feel. The broad learning, sane 
exegesis, and reverent and sympathetic treatment of the subject will 
appeal to all. The writer fearlessly approaches many problems and 
gives a candid discussion. In particular isolated arguments there are 
many good points. We should like to say that the book, viewed in its 
wholeness, has a worth; yet in what does that worth consist? Not in 
its method or conclusion as a whole; but, as just said, in scattered 
thoughts shining like grains of gold here and there upon its pages. 
The fundamental error of the book on its religious side is its finding 
the essential element of religion, not in that which is immediately 
experienced, but in a given codified system of ideas— necessarily of a 
transitory nature—taken up from tradition and employed by religion 
as a means of expression and realization. This error is intimately 
interwoven with his false epistemology and his bad psychology. 


G. B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Current Literature. 


Babylonian Parallels to the Hebrew Creation-Narrative. 

The discovery of no Assyrian Babylonian records has aroused 
greater interest than did that of the Babylonian creation-story by 
George Smith in 1875. Something of its immense significance for 
the story of Hebrew religion was at once recognized. Since that time 
many additional fragments of the Babylonian story have been found 
and made public. Now comes a work by L. W. King, Zhe Seven 
Tablets of Creation, or the Babylonian and Assyrian Legends concerning 
the Creation of the World and of Mankind (London: Luzac & Co., 
1902) containing twenty-one of the previously published fragments, and 
twenty-eight now published for the first time; the result is an almost 
complete restoration of the original Babylonian story. 

Among the more important points of contact with the Hebrew story 
which now appear are: (1) the fact that the Babylonian story was 
written On seven tablets, with which may be compared the framework 
of the seven days of creation in Gen. 1: 1-2: 4@; (2) accord- 
ing to each account a watery chaos preceded the creation of the 
universe; (3) in both stories light is called into existence before the 
creation of the heavenly bodies; (4) the creation of a firmament with 
waters above and waters below appears in both and is placed before the 
creation of the heavenly bodies ; (5) the creation of the sun, moon, and 
stars, with the establishment of the seasons, is very similarly described 
in both ; (6) the creation of man is the climax in both accounts. The 
tablet containing the story of man’s creation is now for the first time 
published. 


Primitive Writing and the Old Testament. 

In a recent volume, entitled Zhe First Bible, Colonel C. R. Conder 
discusses ably the earlier forms and uses of writing in connection with 
the origin of our Old Testament books. He reaches the following 
conclusions: (1) In the time of Moses the literature of western Asia 
was preserved on tablets of brick and stone, and in the cuneiform 
script. (2) The Hebrews used such tablets down to about 600 B. C.; 
and, like the Canaanites, appeared to have used cuneiform writing. 
(3) The alphabet did not come into use among them until about 1000 
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B. C., and was at first a commercial character. (4) In Hezekiah’s age 
both characters were known, and his scribes “copied out” the older 
documents of Solomon’s age. (5) The evidence of personal names, 
and of other words, supports this view, and serves to explain many 
discrepancies which thus become valuable evidence. (6) We have no 
right to make an arbitrary change in biblical texts not supported by 
actual documentary evidence, or to charge the writers with ignorance 
and carelessness, or to regard the text as being corrupt except in very 
minor details. (7) The historical statements of the Bible are fully 
confirmed by the independent evidence due to exploration, and to 
monumental discoveries. The important question of today is not 
whether criticism of the Bible is desirable, but whether the current 
methods and results are sound. 


Is the Decalogue Rightly Assigned to the Times of Moses? 

A fresh and suggestive study of the origin and meaning of the 
Decalogue is contributed by B. D. Eerdmans to the January number of 
the Zheologisch Tijdschrift. The Decalogue was originally a septad 
consisting of the following laws: (1) 1, Yahweh, am thy God; (2) 
Thou shalt not use the name of Yahweh for falsehood; (3) Thou shalt 
not kill; (4) Thou shalt not commit adultery; (5) Thou shalt not 


steal; (6) Thou shalt not bear false witness; (7) Thou shalt not covet 
anything that belongs to thy neighbor. 

In refutation of the argument usually brought forward against the 
early origin of the Decalogue, viz., that its deep ethical tone forbids 
its being earlier than the days of Amos and Hosea, the great ethical 
prophets, Eerdmans urges two things: (1) that ethical Yahwism is 
older than the eighth century; (2) that the relationship between the 
Decalogue and the prophetic literature is not of such a sort as to com- 
pel us to make the former a result of the influence of the latter. 

In support of the first contention he cites (1) the ethical element 
in the Covenant Code, calling attention to the fact that before such 
sentiments could have become laws and been codified they must have 
been long in the minds and hearts of the people; (2) the fact that the 
Covenant Code was a priestly product, and furthermore that priestly 
law is consuetudinary, hence grows slowly ; (3) the existence of ethical 
conceptions among Babylonians and Assyrians in very early times 
which were in no wise inferior to the ethical ideals of Israel in the 
eighth century. As to the second contention, it is urged that the 
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Decalogue is wholly lacking in any legislation embodying the great 
dominant ideas of Amos and Hosea, ¢. g., against oppression of the 
poor, and in behalf of mercy. The ordinary interpretation of the 
tenth commandment as fundamentally ethical is wrong. Hebrew ethics 
at no period concerned itself with inclinations and desires, but only 
with acts. The word covet here means “to take possession of some- 
thing that is occupied,” the old Semitic idea being that anything that 
was unoccupied was free for anybody to take possession of. The 
third commandment is a prohibition against calling in divine aid to 
do injury to fellow Israelites. The sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth are also to be limited in operation to fellow-countrymen— 
foreigners stood on an entirely different plane in the eyes of the 
moral law. 

A code of this character was exactly suited to the circumstances 
attending the covenant at Sinai. This must be thought of, not asa 
covenant between Yahweh and Israel, but as a union of several related 
tribes for self-defense and mutual assistance. As protector of this 
union Yahweh was called in—the God to whom some of the tribes, at 
least, ascribed their deliverance from Egyptian bondage. The necessity 
of enlarging the scope of the moral law, so as to make it extend 
beyond the borders of the individual tribe far enough to include all 
the members of the new union, gave rise to the code now known as 
“the Decalogue.” 


Are Christian Scholars Open-Minded? 

In the Hibbert Journal for January is an article by Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore, of England, which he entitles “‘ Jewish Scholarship and 
Christian Silence.” He as a Jewish scholar has the very serious charge 
to make against Christian scholars of all countries, but particularly of 
Germany, that they utterly disregard the best work which is done by 
Jewish scholars in the study of the New Testament history. And the 
reason which he alleges for this inexcusable ignorance or ignoring of 
the work of Jewish scholars is that Christian scholars have already 
made up their minds concerning certain fundamental facts of New 
Testament history and are no longer open to a change of view, no 
matter how good may be the evidence adduced for a different under- 
standing of that history. These Christian scholars, he holds, believe 
that the Law produced a low, unspiritual religion; that the rabbis 
taught a bad and chaffering morality; that they knew nothing of com- 
munion with God; that God was their Master, but not their Father; 
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that he was distant and unapproachable; that all they hoped and 
cared for was material reward; that their law was a bondage ; that it 
prompted to sin; that unchastity, neglect of parents, and other crimes 
flourished under their régime; that the poor hated them; and that in 
their scheme of salvation it was only the rich and well-to-do who would 
inherit the kingdom of heaven (and a gross, material “‘heaven” at 
that). Now Mr. Montefiore believes that this idea of the Pharisees, 
scribes, and rabbis of the first Christian century is fundamentally false, 
and that it has been shown to be false by evidence which to any open 
mind would carry conviction. The particular Jewish scholar who has 
proved it false is in his judgment Dr. Schechter, formerly of Cam- 
bridge University, now the head of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in New York city. His elaborate studies in the Talmud have made 
him the foremost scholar in dealing with the problems of Jewish 
theology and Jewish history at the time of Christ; and the particular 
series of articles (seven in all) which ought, in Mr. Montefiore’s 
opinion, to have converted all Christian scholars to a radically 
different interpretation of Judaism in the first century, was published 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review between 1894 and 1900. 

The sincerity and the dignity of this appeal from one of England’s 
best-known and ablest Jewish scholars ought to lead all students of 
the Bible to renewed and open-minded consideration of the points 
involved. It may be that Mr. Montefiore is right; if so, it means the 
entire reconstruction of our interpretation of Judaism in Jesus’ day. 
That such a reconstruction is required, that the Pharisees, scribes, and 
rabbis were so entirely different from what Christian scholars now 
suppose, is hard indeed to believe. But in any case Christian scholars 
must not and will not ignore the scholarly work of anyone, and the 
Jewish scholars are certainly entitled to recognition by Christian inter- 
preters of the New Testament. If Dr. Schechter is wrong, it must be 
possible to show it from the evidence. 
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